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| Gen. Gasser 
‘Defense Post 


nzo D. Gasser, U. S. 
lormer Deputy Chief 
m recalled to active 
a@s War Department 
Sen the Board for Ci- 
of the Office of 


f Civilian Defense, 
the job of coordinat- 
Smefense efforts of ci- 
d by Mayor Fiorella 


Now WVewle Oidge. 
will devote his full 


in Lykens, O., and 
itary service as a 
d Ohio Infantry in 
bain. He was subse- 
sioned in the Infan- 


y. 
orld War, General 
France with the 
ateau Thierry and 
rmy during the St. 
Argonne offensives. 
War services, he was 
tinguished Service 
' Decoration of the 
if Honor. 
D the World War, 
ferved as Secretary 
ftment General Staff 
‘to the Philippines 
aanded the 3ist In- 
command of that 
was sent to Shang- 
1932 for emergency 
ned to Washington 


General Gasser 


for duty on the General Staff as an 
Assistant Chief of Staff in 1937, and 
became Deputy Chief of Staff in 
July, 1939. He was retired for age 
on May 31, 1940. 








c ard Denim 
Adopt Drab 


: rmy attire this fall for 
Potatoes, wrestling with a 
wruck or cleaning up camp 
li be a stylish olive drab 
ne twill uniform, with full 
rs and a_ pleated-back 


fl replace the familiar creaky 
im fatigue uniforms. Tail- 
allow greater freedom of 


ment, the jacket has two com- 


pockets. 


ie the new uniform is intended 


for work, it will also serve 
informa! drill uniform. A 


a 


fepellent field hat of the same 
ii be furnished with the uni- 
Three suits will be issued 
ed man. 
—— 
y Marks Awarding 
Heart to Colonel 


YORK—Lt. Col. Matthew F. 
Engineer Reserve, was dec- 





fi with the Order of the Purple 
&t a formal ceremony at Gov- 


Island Thursday. The award 





STRENGTH 


The strength of the Army of the 
United States May 29 is estimated 
at 1,345,800 officers and enlisted 
men. The breakdown follows: 

Enlisted Men 
Regular Army, 3-year en- 
listments are Ps 
Regular Army, Reserve and 
one-year enlistments .. 
National Guard in Federal 
BIE eicsscecdsecese : . 269,000 
Selective Service Trainees.. 507,000 
TEE. ditipiiivtinicendeanionsil 1,262,000 
Officers 
Regular Army ............. _ 
National Guard 
Reserve Officers 


468,000 
18,000 


14,000 


Total rps 83,000 

Total Combined Strength 

Regular Army ............ 500. 
National Guard .. 
Reserve Officers . 


Selective Service Trainees.. 507,000 





. 8. Sehools Will Train 
7000 British Air Pilots 
And 1000 Navigators 


About 8000 British Royal Air Force pilots and navigators will be trained in the United States 
annually as a result of an agreement with the British government, it was announced this week by 
Secretary of War Stimson. The plan will go into operation June 7 (next Saturday), when 550 arrive 
from Britain to begin a 30 weeks course. 

Thereafter, a new class will be begun for Britain each five weeks. 





3 Schools 


to ‘Train 


1000 Pilots Yearly 


Facilities for training more than 1000 flying cadets are to be 
provided at three new flying schools, sites for which have just been 
selected at Sumter, S. C., Moultrie, Ga., and Lake Charles, La. All 
three are under the Air Corps 30,000-pilot training program. 

Plans and specifications are complete for the Moultrie school. 
Tentative drafts have been made for the Sumter and Lake Charles 





schools. They are: 

Moultrie, Ga. (advanced flying | 
school, single-engine) —housing for 
188 officers, 352 cadets and 2,015 en- 
listed men. 

Sumter, S. C. (basic flying school) 
—housing for 217 officers, 475 cadets 
and 1,930 enlisted men. 

Lake Charles, La, (advanced flying 
school, single-engine)—151 officers, 
939 cadets and 2,015 enlisted men. 

Plans for the Moultrie school will 
go immediately to the Corps of En- 
gineers; which handles all Air Corps 
construction. The plans for the Sum- 
ter and Lake Charles schools are 
now being drafted by the Air Corps 
and will go soon to the Engineers. 

It is estimated that each of the 
three schools will cost more than 
$3,300,000. Final approval of the 
sites, however, awaits action on 
leases now being negotiated by the 
Air Corps, and no construction wil) 
start until leases are approved. 





Secretary of War 
Bans Army Polls 


After reconsideration, Secretary of 
War Stimson this week disapproved 
the taking of polls in the Army. 

“Our Army,” Mr. Stimson said, 
“must be a cohesive unit with a def- 
inite purpose shared by all. ‘cae 

Anonymous opinion or criticism, 
good or bad, is destructive in its ef- 
fect on a military organization where 

















accepted responsibility on the part 
of every individual is fundamental. 





NINGS OVER WAIKIKI 





General Emmons, Correspondent, 


Describes Mass Flight to Hawaii 


WOTE: The greatest mass flight of American Flying Fortress bombers in history, recently com- 
S by the Air Corps, has attracted widespread attention and comment. The planes left Hamilton 
San Francisco, at 9:29 p.m. (EST) on the night of May 13 and made a flight across 2400 miles 
Pacific Ocean, landing at Hickam Field, on the island of Oahu, Hawaii, at 11:28 a.m. (EST) the 

morning. In the article that follows, Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, Commanding General of the GHQ 
; ce, who accompanied the flight, gives his personal impressions of the performance of the new Amer- 

bers, and their crews. The plans were the latest model of the Flying Fortress and _ technically 


HONOLU 


s 


. 


@ as B-17-D. 











By Lt. Gen. Delos C. Emmons, 
Commanding General, GHQ Air Force. 
LU (By Army Radio)—The flight “of the 21 B-17-D 


Fortresses appeared spectacular because of the distance over 
wotiated by these land airplanes. But to the crews of these 





Was a routine flight. 

@f these new airplanes, before 
tched to Hawaii, had 
top for test purposes at 

ter distance than the 2400 
veen San Francisco and 


Over water have become 
with army airplanes 

is the mission of the GHQ 
to attack any objective, 
ting, that may threaten 
many targets will re- 
flights over water and 
ter training is neces- 


of the Flying Fortresses 


include a navigator. On this flight 
each airplane carried two navigators, 
as it was an excellent opportunity to 
obtain valuable training for them. 
This was one of the reasons why 
each airplane flew independently and 
not in a formation. 

A layer of fog covered the Pacific 
Ocean between San Francisco and 
Honolulu. Above the undercast, how- 
ever, the night was beatiful with a 
full moon and a heaven full of stars. 
It was an ideal night to practice 
navigation. On several occasions it 
was necessary to deviate a little from 








the great circle course in order to!” 


avoid squalls. The skill with which 
the navigators charted the courses of 
their airplanes was shown by the 
fact that each arrived almost exactly 
on schedule. 


Navy Cooperates 

The Navy was kind enough to spot 
a number of destroyers on the route 
between San Francisco and Honolulu 
for rescue purposes if needed. Be- 
cause of the heavy fog we were un- 
able to sée any of them but we were 
in continuous touch with them. 

The Flying Fortresses were 
manned with experienced and highly 
skilled crews. Each of them had 
spent many hours in good and bad 
weather over land and water in this 
type of airplane. Not one of them 
had the slightest feeling of insecur- 
ity because they were far out at sea 
in a land plane. They knew their 
ships, the engines, their own ca- 











(Continued on Page 15) 





| Army Orders 


Spiller, Maj. Edwin B., from College Sta- 
tion, Tex., to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Ryan, Brig. Gen. William O., from Ha- 
waiian Department to Hamilton Field, 

Calif. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPT. 

Desobry, Col, Elmer C., from Washington 
to Randolph Field, Tex. 

Witsell, Lt. Col. Edward F., 
ington to Maxwell Field, Ala. 


AIR CORPS 

Hays, Second Lt. Norman P., from Barks- 
dale Field, La., to Kelly Field, Tex. 

Kiyak, Second Lt. John J., from Barks- 
dale Field to Mather Field, Calif. 

Stieg, Second Lt. Carl L., from Barksdale 
Field to Kelly Field. 

Terzian, Second Lt. Roger H., 
dale Field to Albany, Ga. 

Schlegel, Maj. Leo G., from Fort 
Ky., to Detroit, Mich. 

Baisley, Maj. Herbert K., from Langley 
Field, Va., to Westover Field, Mass. 

Dugan, Maj. Richard I., from Langley Field 
to Bowman Fieid, Ky. 

Hughes, Maj. Clayton E., from Selfridge 
Field, Mich., to Mitchel Field, N. Y. 


(Continued on Page 14) 


from Wash- 


from Barks- 


Knox, 








Tough on 
Hightower 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex. — Cu- 
pid’s darts have been flying so 
thick around this camp that E. D. 
Hightower, manager of the Retail 


Merchants’ Association at nearby 
Mineral Wells, isn’t sure whether 
he is running a business office or 
a marriage bureau. 

Mr. Hightower’s troubles began 
when his secretary, Miss Dolores 
Groves, 18, announced she was re- 
signing to marry Sgt. Robert L. 
Hudson, a member of the camp 
medical detachment. 

Resigning himself to a perfectly 
normal situation, Mr. Hightower 
hired Miss Doris Evans, 20, as his 
secretary. 

Three days later the second sec- 
retary shyly announced that she 
had married Cpl. Harry . Wonzer, 
also a member of the medical de- 
tachment, 

Since then Mr. Hightower’s of- 
fice has been swamped by mar- 
rigeable young women seeking— 
presumably—employment. As _ his 
third secretary he has chosen Miss 
Nila Stephens, 20, and he is going 
to put her to work just as soon as 
he makes sure she has no boy 
friends in the medical detachment. 








Farm House Blaze 
Fought by Soldiers 


INDIANTOWN GAP, Pa. — The 
alertness of a sentry, and the ef- 
ficiency of the Post Fire Department, 
saved a farm house from possible 
complete destruction this week. 

Pvt. Joseph Acquavita, Co. D, 112th 
Inf., while walking post in the pre- 
dawn darkness, discovered a fire in 
the near-by farm house. He shouted 
the warning to Pvt. Charles Patten 
of the same outfit, who was sentry 
on the adjacent post. 

Patten furned fn the alarm. and 





Due to the fact that training of 
American pilots and navigators is 
making excellent progress and is 
substantially ahead of the production 
of planes, the agreement will not 
interfere with present plans of the 
War Department to reach a 30,000- 
pilots-a-year rate by this fall, the 
Secretary explained. 

The relative merits of the British 
and American training systems will 
doubtless have a chance to be tested 
in pursuance of the plan, with mu- 
tual benefit for the two systems, 

4000 Follow American Course 

Under phase number one of the 
Anglo-American pilot accord, 4000 
Britons will be trained as fighter and 
bomber pilots annually under the 
same. course of instruction now pre- 
scribed for flying cadets of the 
U.S, A. Air Corps, 

For primary training the Britons 
will be sent to civilian schools where 
American pilots are already being 
trained. An officer of the RAF will 
be attached to each such school for 
liaison purposes. Later when the 
American construction pro gram 
opens other schools for training 
pilots, the American students will be 
withdrawn leaving the schools con- 
cerned exclusively to the use of the 
British. 

British students will have eight 

weeks’ preliminary training before 
coming to this country. 
. In phase one, seven primary civil- 
ian schools will be used for the Brit- 
ish. They are: Alabama Inst. of 
Aeronautics, Embry-Riddle Co., Lin- 
coln Flying School, Darr Aero Tech., 
Graham Aviation Co., Southern Avi- 
ation School, and Chicago School of 
Aeronautics (Georgia and Florida). 

When the British flyers graduate 
to more advanced schools, they will 
go to basic schools of the U. S. Army, 
Gunter Field and Macon, Ga. 

Attend 3 Advanced Schools 

Their advanced training will be 
given by the Army at Maxwell Field: 
Barksdale Field; Selma, Ala. and 
Albany, Ga. 

Phase number two is all-British as 
to students and course of instruction. 
In it, 3000 Britons will follow the 
British course under American civil- 
ian instructors. It is a 20-weeks 
course, also opening June 7. Fifty 
students report then to schools as 
yet unannounced and 50 will be 
added each five weeks thereafter. 

Phase number three concerns navi- 
gation. Aiming to train 1000 British 
navigators a year, it opens July 5 at 
the Pan American Navigational 
School, Miami, Fla., with a class of 
150 Britons and 50 Americans. New 
classes start each seven weeks there- 
after. The British classes will be 
kept separate from the American, 


Powell Sees Year 
More for Guards 


FORT DIY N. J.—Belief that Pres- 
ident Roos it’s proclamation of an 
unlimite¢e rgency will mean that 
the 44th _,v.sion will remain in Fed- 
eral service beyond its one-year time 
limit, was expressed by Maj. Gen. 
Clifford R. Powell, division com- 
mander. The division was slated for 
return to state service September 
15th. 

“The President has proclaimed an 
unlimited emergency,” General Pow- 
ell said, “this will probably provide 
the officers and men of the 44th with 
an unlimited tenure of office. I’m 
rather fearful that September 15th 
means no more in the history of the 
44th than August 15th or October 
15th. It is just another date on the 
calendar.” 








within five minutes the camp Fire 
Department was on the scene. Ex- 
tent of the damage was estimated 
at about $1000. There were no in- 
juries, or any damage to govern- 
ment property. 
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LAST CHANCE 








The Flag Day contest, which 
began last week in Army Times, 
is still on and you've got just as 
miich chance to win the cash 
prizes as anyone who entered 
earlier. 


But this is your last chance to 
get in it. 

Army Times is interested in 
finding out just what the soldiers 
who are pledged to defend it 
know about the Flag. We're 
willing to buy the information. 

Here are twelve questions deal- 
ing with the Stars and Stripes— 
its history and its legend. Some 
of the questions, glanced at off- 
hand, don’t look like easy ones 
to answer, but the answers can 
be found in any standard history 
book. And there’s no law in this 
contest against doing a little crib- 
bring. 

We're offering the following 
prizes for the most complete set 
of correct answers to these twelve 


questions: 
First Prize ............ $5.00 
Second Prize ........ 3.00 
Third Prize .......,.. . 2.00 
Fourth and 
Fifth Prizes ...... 1.00 


You don’t have to know any 
more about the flag than you do 
right now in order to win. In 
fact, some fellows with précon- 
ceived notions on its history are 
going to be surprised. 

In case of ties, the first set of 
answers received at this office 
wins the money, the other gets 
the next lower prize. The post- 
mark on your letter determines 
the date of entry, so that distant 
camps are not penalized unduly. 

Winners will be announced in 
the June 14th issue. Your letter 
must be post marked not later 
than June 7 and received not 
later than June 11 to be consid- 
ered. 

Don’t dress your entries up. 
Number the answers correctly, 
write or typewrite legibly. Cor- 
rectness is all that counts. 

Address all entries to Flag 
Contest Editor, Army Times, 
Daily News Bldg., Washington, 
D.C, 





You're Just in Time 
To Enter Flag Contest 


These Are 
The Questions: 





1. When and where is the 
Flag flown continuously day 
and night? 

* * * 

2. When was the Stars and 
Stripes first used by the Army 
in offensive warfare? 

ix * * 

8. When were the Stars and 
Stripes first officially carried by 
troops in action? 

* * * 

4. What tribute did Presi- 
dent Poincaire of France pay to 
the U. S. Flag? 

S24 6 

5. Was the Stars and Stripes 
made the national flag of the 
United States on July 4, 1776? 

S s&s 

6. Did the original Flag Law 
passed by Congress June 14, 
1777, contain a detailed de- 
scription of the national flag? 

a. £ © 

7. There were seven major 
defects in the original Flag 
Law. Can you name three of 
them? 7 

* * * 

8. Did the national flag al- 
ways contain 13 stripes alter- 
nate red and white? 

bd * * 

9. How many states then in 
the Union were not represented 
in the Flag which was official 
from 1795 to 1818? 

* * 

10. What is the oldest official 

U. S. flag in use today? 
oo 2 @ 

11. On July 4, 1818, did the 
Flag of the United States of- 
ficially contain 13 stripes or 15 
stripes? 

* * * 

12. Why does the Coast 
Guard or Customs flag contain 
16 stripes? 





Hollis Named King of 3 
Amateurs Stand By AIS 























W. B. Hollis, 8010 Grafton Street, Houston, Tex., veteran of> ‘oe 


the National Guard, the Navy and the Marine Corps, has won the 
annual Marconi Memorial Award for code proficiency in a contest 
held by the Army Amateur Radio System. 


The award, which is a_ gilded 





American eagle mounted on a wood- 
en base, is sponsored by the Vet- 
eran Wireless Operators Association. 
To win it Mr. Hollis recorded radio 
telegraph signals at the rate of 65 
words a minute, besting more than 
800 other Army amateur radio oper- 
ators in the contest held last Febru- 
ary 10. The proficiency of the aver- 
age amateur radio operators with the 
International Morse Code is about 
15 to 20 words a minute. Hollis is 
operator of Army amateur station 
W5FDR—WLJR. 

In transmitting the award Maj. 
Gen. J. O. Mauborgne, Chief Signal 
Officer, wrote as follows: 

“In consider this presentation not 
only as a tribute to you as winner 
of the Army Amateur Code Speed 
Contest, but also to the vast body 
of amateur radio operators in our 
country upon whose services the 
Army will depend to a large extent 
in time of emergency.” 

Hollis has been a member of the 
Army Amateur Radio System since 
Nov. 3, 1936 and won a similar speed 
contest in 1939. These contests have 
been held annually for ten years, but 
this is the first time that the Vet- 
eran Wireless Operators Association 
has provided a trophy for the winner. 


Army “Hams” Highlighted 


The importance of the Army Ham 
circuit was highlighted this week. 
For the first time in fifteen years 
the 2400 “Hams” in the Army Ama- 
teur Radio System will stay by their 
instruments throughout the summer 
instead of closing their operating 
season on the last Monday in May, 
which has been their custom in the 


past. 

With all other phases of defense 
gaining momentum from day to day, 
the War Department decided to open 
its amateur radio summer season by 
intensifying its program for the op- 
erators in its Army nets. On the 
night of June 2, 1941, the air will 
crackle with far-flung messages as 
the members of the AARS engage in 
a contest to determine who can 
make the most contacts with other 
operators affiliated with the Army. 
They will compete not only as in- 
dividuals but collectively, by Corps 
Areas, as well. A system of scoring 
has been prescribed. 

The decision to continue normal 
operators throughout the summer 
was made by the Office of the Chief 
Signal Officer of the War Depart- 
ment because of a number of factors. 
The world situation is only one of 
them. An important reason is the 
fact that this year there are hun- 
dreds of thousands more men in the 
training camps than la&t year. For 
them the “Hams” transmit thousands 











THIS IS the trophy given Hol- 
lis for his proficiency with a 


bug. —Signal Corps Photo 


of messages, on 
request. 
Sent Mother’s Day Messages 

Early this month, for instance, 
they handled more than 500 Mother's 
Day messages. It was also deemed 
desirable to keep the operators on 
their regular radio rendezvous in 
case emergencies develop. Finally, 
since training is a prime considera- 
tion in the Army proper, it was felt 
that this civilian adjunct of the mili- 
tary establishment should maintain 
its particular form of training un- 
broken. 

The regular drill night for Army 
Hams is Monday, when at 5 p. m., 
7 p. m. and 10 p. m. WLM—W3CXL, 
located in the Message Center of the 
War Department, Munitions Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., the Army’s 
amateur net control station broad- 
casts the general call— ZCVA— on 


free of charge, 






































dreds and 
purchase and # 
free of charge 
cost a considerabh 
mercial lines. Thi 

ticularly since of the 
to sections where chi 
expensive. 
To send a personal 


Pe 


a 
soldier needs to do ies with 
to the Army amat weconné 
post. sie on tru 


Some _ semi-offici 
through the air, too,” 
place to place by Army) 
they reach their dest 
the most remote “Wi 
places are penetrated.“ 


jet 


CAMP BLANDING # 
Army units with a cor 
of 58 officers and 239R% 
will be activated he r¢ du 
announced. 3 

A majority of the 
Negroes and about 
be white. ee 

White organizations ® 
Detachment 82d Que tte 
officers and 42 mepqgign 
four officers and Lmme 
B, four officers an@e 
pany B, 6lst QM 
ficers and 265 menj 
QM Company, one 
men; 70th QM Compal t 
and 52 men, the 22d QM Gp 
less three platoons, one officer 
46 men. 

Negro troops, Company D, 
QM Regiment, three officers 
Company C, 240th QM 


divisi: 
Upon h 
& all inte 
x organ 
usual fu 


mens An a 

talion, three officers and 283 Mit an 

57th Ordnance Company, six 

and 164 men, and 97th Engineer in the 

talion (separate battalion), 24 been har 

and 1079 men. pation. ’ 
The 45th Engineer Regiment assigne: 


eral service of Negro troops, ¢ 
ing of 45 officers and 1176 men, 
be activated Aug. 1. 
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Whittaker Returns from D. @ 








MEANS BUSINESS 





Former Czech Officer Is Private 


FORT LEWIS, Wash.—Hundreds of the Army’s new recruits 
from this fort are now southbound for their first big maneuvers in 


California. 
15th Infantry. 


One of them is a former. Austrian, Fred Kent, of Co. L, 


Pred, now a buck private in Uncle Sam’s Army, was a lieutenant 


in the Czecho-Slovakian army. 
Austrian army. 5 

But all this military experience 
geems to make little difference to 
Freé@ who is just as anxious to get 
into the California maneuvers as the 
greenest of his barrack mates. 

“I've been on maneuvers with the 
Austrian and Czech Armies,” he said, 
“but this is my first experience in a 
real maneuver with the American 
Army and I’m very keen to see how 
it handles itself in the field.” 

Has to Walk, Same as You 

Fred is a rifleman and will have 
to do a good bit of walking. He’s 
used to that, having done it under 
great peril at times when he was a 
refugee in Europe. 

Once he made a long hike to free 
himself from the Germans. 

“That was in the winter of '37,” 
the short, wiry ex-lieutenant de- 
clared. “Germany had invaded Aus- 
tria and I had been put in a prison 
I had formerly guarded. I was re- 
Jeased from this prison after two 
months, but was continually under 
the eyes of the Vienna Secret Police. 
I had to report to them twice a 
week. 

“One false move and they would 
have gotten me. I decided to es- 
cape to Czecho-Slovakia. 

“It was snowing the night I start- 
ed for the border. I wore civilian 
clothes and a coat. I walked forty 
miles. I was terribly cold, but some- 
how got across the border. Don't 
ask me, God only knows how! 

“Life seemed much more worth 
while living there, in Czechland. The 
air seemed easier to breathe. But 


He was also a sergeant in the 





Fred continued, saying he was 
commissioned into the Czech army 
as a lieutenant, through his knowl- 





on Army Maneuvers 


Ft. Jackson’s executive officer, 

Col, Frank L. Whittaker, has You « 

turned from Washington where § Maneuver: 

spent two days conferring with Af’ out ar 
officials, 

NEUTRA 

(Umpir 

OBSERV!) 
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edge of German warfare. He was 
soon engaged in skirmishes in the 
small towns of the Sudeteniand. 
German nationals were killed in a 
town where Fred's company stood 
guard, and his company was charged 
in the German press with the kill- 
ings. 

Later he was forced to leave 
Prague and obtained a foreign pass- 
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this did not last long.” 


—<- - - 


“Even if I could read it, Doc, I couldn't pronounce it.” 





port, which stated he was a Czech. 
“I got this from the head of the 
German Gestapo in Prague who was 
an old school chum and skiing part- 
ner of mine,” Fred said simply. 
Fred traveled on this forged pass- 
port through Germany into the 
Netherlands where he managed to 
embark for America. 
Job Waits in New York 
He is twenty-six and speaks Eng- 
lish with a slight accent. He studied 
art, photography and military tac- 
tics in Vienna when “Vienna was the 
live capital of a free country.” He 
is a professional photographer and 
has a job waiting for him in New 
York City when he is discharged. He 
would like to go to an officer's 








school, but has only his first P 
and will have to wait five years. 


And how does it feel for him 
be a private when once he 
lieutenant? 

“That doesn’t matter much t0 
now,” he says. “What is impor 
is not how I feel, but that Am 
should have an impregnable del 
program and I’m plenty glad 
a part of it. 

“And please don’t say that I 
these California maneuvers an 
ing to be fun,” he put in ™ 
they will be for some if they 
outdoor life as I do. We must 








serious, for believe me We 
something to be very earnest 








LEG IT 


Infantrymen Practi 
In Their Spare Tim 








CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—Speaking of postmen’s holida 


Camp Wolters has two Infantrymen who take extended hikes 


their week ends. 





All week long the soldiers tramp over dusty roads, Up hill 


down dale. 


open country. 


Comes Sunday morn, 
Legg don their khakis, canteens and field pack, and take off {oF 
No panty-waisters they, the trek lasts five oF 
hours and extends over rough, hilly ground. 

Questioned as to the reason for their unseemingly 
\Private Legg replied, “I’m breaking in a new pair of shoes Bes 


Pvt. Smith Long and Pvt. Di 
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‘When “Battle of Tennessee” Starts 


wymored Forces Take Field for First Time 
une 16 


























‘America’s first chance to see what its new “Panzer” divisions 
will come on June 16 when the 2d Armored Division, Fort 
Ga., goes into action in the “Battle of Tennessee” with 
9000 vehicles and 11,000 men. Mu 
2d (“Hell on Wheels”) Armored Division will thus become 
such division in American history to take the field for 
t maneuvers. 
t movement from its base 
division, composed of hun- 
of light and medium tanks 
with machine guns and can- 
ton armored scout’ cars 
md with two-way radio, quar- 
geconnaissance cars, 2%%-ton 
on trucks, and motorcycles 
with “Tommy” guns, will go 
guac in the Camp Forrest, 
’ area about June 2, for 
maining before the “battle.” 
94 Armored Division and the 
pred Division (Ft. Knox, Ky.) 
‘- used individually in three 
fae qfaneuver areas this sum- 
will be combined as the 
wed Corps in other maneu- 
» November. 
hat time the public will have 
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cause of their occupational special- 
ties in civilian life. Thousands of 
the division’s enlisted men have had 
special training both in civilian and 
Army schools. 


Men Are Specialists 

The division is an organization of 
specialists, first as fighters, then as 
mechanics, truck-drivers, draftsmen, 
radio experts, clerks, office managers, 
telegraphers, machinists, ty pists, 
cooks and dozens of others well 
trained in special fields. Men select- 
ed for duty in the Armored .Force 
of the Army must possess high na- 
tive intelligence and schooling. 

In command of the “Hell on 
Wheels” Division, and the man who 


will lead it into the “Battle of 
Tennessee” next month, is Maj. Gen. 
George S. Patton, Jr. 

The division is only one of four 
comprising the present Armored 
Force, with headquarters at Ft. Knox. 
Two of the divisions are complete. 
Two others, at Pine Camp, N. Y., 
and at Camp Beauregard, La., are 
now being completed. 


About June 16 the 2d Armored 
Division will be joined by the 5th, 
6th and 27th Divisions in maneuvers 
to be conducted in south central 
Tennessee. The “battle” will end 
about June 28. During this time the 
Blitzers will be equipped and manned 
with the maximum of personnel and 
machines as if for actual combat. 

In August and September, the di- 
vision will take part in huge Army 
maneuvers to be conducted in the 
Sabine River region of Louisiana and 
Texas. In November it will go to 
North Carolina for the grand finale 





of this year’s Army maneuvers. 

























wigood idea of the perform- 
of these heavily armored, 
; American forces that 
igned to strike an enemy like 
rbolt. 


Look for Soft Spots 
armored division is not a great, 
mass of tanks that lumbers 
fh an enemy line, as many per- 
suppose. Tanks do form the 
Mest shock force in the division 
division also employs hun- 
-gpon hundreds of other ve- 
all integrated into a highly 
lex Organization. 
fubual function of the armored 
is to send out its reconnais- 
ments and feel carefully 
agen front for “soft” 
en such a weak spot is 
armored division thrusts 
igh it like a spear and then fans 
hind the enemy line, hitting 
communications, command 
reserves and supplies, 
the armored division cuts 
memy to pieces from the rear, 
# troops such as Infantry, team- 
w with it, strike at the enemy’s 
An armored division may 
an action entirely on its 


MOVE OVER! 








square-mile maneuver area. 


Northern France a year ago. 


Wi 


simulated war. 
in the 2d Armored Division 





‘War’ Sightseers Get 
In the Army’s Hair 


MANCHESTER, Tenn.—Vacation tourists, trailing Army 
truck convoys much as city-dwellers chase after fire engines, are 
giving Second Army officials a traffic headache in this 600- 


More than 77,000 soldiers are being massed here for June 
maneuvers in first great defense test of 1941, and the columns 
of civilian cars, crossing Tennessee in all directions, present 
much the same problem that confronted the British and French 
when refugees tied up military movements in Belgium and 


Many of the cars, Army officials report, are those of parents 
and relatives of soldiers coming here for the June war games, 
They are converging with the troops, on Manchester, Tullahoma, 
Shelbyville and Murfreesboro, intending to spend two and three- 
week vacations in hopes of seeing sons, brothers or friends in 














), MOM been hand-pi Highway patrolmen in all convoy road nets are working 
sation. "Seumante at Srainees overtime, passing along as rapidly as possible the grinding con- 
giment fi assigned to the division be-| voys from camps in the North, South, East and Middle West. 
Ops, ¢ 
76 men, 
* 
a Have Materiel 
~nqWVatch for These Flags 
officer, , P 
a has} You can’t tell who’s who and what’s going on during the For Maneuvers 
n whee{ Maneuvers unless you know these basic identifications. Clip 
g with fm out and stick them in your pocket. There will be little of the stove- 
. pipe for artillery and broomsticks 
IDENTIFICATIONS Moto for guns in the 1941 maneuvers, the 
ovor sort of thing which characterized the 
Personnel Vehicles 1940 war games. Some shortages will 
NEUTRAL......... ..... White hat band or brassard....White flag exist, but there will be enough equip- 
rs (Umpires) ment for basic training, the War 
. Dept. announced this week. 
OBSERVERS .............. Green hat band or brassard.... Green flag The major shortages in materiel 
4 (Correspondents) and equipment are in anti-tank guns 
‘ and anti-aircraft weapons, field artil- 
first WAPBUUES..00...cccscseses Blue hat band or brassard....Blue placard lery 105’s and 155'’s, motorcycles and 
ve years, or sticker larger trucks. 
tor his P in front Prior to the end of 1941 under 
, and rear. ——_ schedules, many of these 
e he wa Shortages will be made up. 
MEDS cececceeseeues Red hat band or brassard....Red placard ° 
a iow ||Soldier Sleuth 
— in front ler Sieuths 
hat Am and rear. ° 
able dee@4RMORED VEHICLES in action will carry BLUE or RED Cop Prizes 
y glad to cloth wrapped conspicuously about 


the body of the vehicle—not flown as 


that I a flag. 

ne. When a vehicle is ruled out of 
if they I action by an UMPIRE the cloth will 
We must be removed. 

ie we 

rnest 7 2aePLANES BLUES 


REDS As prescribed by Army Commanders 


UMPIRE No streamers 
CONTROL FLAGS 


tie 

















Flag Meaning 
=e ....All troops of the unit halt in place while 
: the flag is displayed. 
me Ee Opposing infantry may advance toward 
the unit where the flag is displayed, be- 
cause they have fire superiority. If 
holida they do so, the weaker troops must 
4 hikes wp withdraw correspondingly. 
Reesence .«seeeeeOpposing infantry may NOT advance to- 
hil ward the unit where the flag is dis- 
up played, because they have not fire 
Pvt. Da superiority. 
» off for FSer WITH 
five of 9 WHITE CENTER. Artillery fire is falling within 100 yards 
of the flag. 
Ly COND EE sss esseesneenees Effective antitank gun is firing from the 
f shoes Bees . flag. 
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Soldier sleuths went right to town 
as major prize winners in the recent- 
ly concluded crime-solution contest 
inspired by the story, “Murder on 
Post No. 7,” in Detective Story Maga- 
zine, a Street and Smith publication. 

Although a Coast Guardsman — 
Yeoman 3cl. George R. Tullis of the 
USCG Cutter “Hollyhock,” Milwau- 
kee, Wisc.—won the $100 cash award 
for returning the best solution, 12 
Army men were named among the 
total of 15 prize winners. 

A Ft. Sheridan private, Edward P. 
Krips of the 61st Coast Artillery, 
came into $50 worth of white or fold- 
ing money for placing second in the 
finals. Other Army men capturing 
prizes in the magazine’s contest for 
service men included: 

Pvt. Ernest Y. Marshall, 157th 
Serv. Co., Camp Barkley, Tex., 3rd; 
Cpl. Ed Dickerson, Post HQ, Ft. Sam 
Houston, Tex., 5th; Cpl. Zeb. M. Pike, 
R.P.B. Governors Isld., N. Y., 8th; 
First Lt. Heinz Weisemann, Coast 
Art., U. S. A., Ft. Kamehameha, Ha- 
waii, 10th; Pvt. Glendon Bakken, 
6lst CA (AA), Ft. Sheridan, IIL, 
llth; Sgt. Jos. P. Schwenck, FA De- 
tach., West Point, N. Y., 12th; Cpl. 
Henry B. Mohler, 104th QM Rgt., Ft. 
Meade, Md., 13th; Cpl. Kenneth Wat- 
nock, 162nd Inf., Ft. Lewis, Wash., 
14th; Sgt. E. K. Miller, 115th QM 
Ret., Camp San Luis Obispo, Calif., 








Tennessee. 





FAMILIAR sight this June will be the hot, dusty face of the 
tankman as he tumbles out of his buggy somewhere in 


—Signal Corps Photo 





FORT BENNING, Ga.—The 


given much more thorough training® 
“if there is time” 

While he indicated that he does 
not feel that the 4th Division nor 
the 2nd Armored Division, which 
participated in the field exercise, is 
ready for actual combat yet, General 
MeNair said that “few divisions in 
the Army are as near fit for combat 
as these two.” 

This was the first time in U. S. 
Army history that a motorized divi- 
sion and an armored division have 
maneuvered together—the 4th is the 
only motorized division in the Army, 
and the 2nd Armored is one of four 
such divisions. 

The maneuvers this summer will 
provide stringent tests of what these 
two new types of fighting forces can 
do, and are expected to supply the 
answers to numerous questions the 
War Department has not yet an- 
swered, officers said. 

General McNair’s talks followed a 
series of brief discussions by Maj. 
Gen. Jay L. Benedict, commanding 
general of the 4th Army Corps; Maj. 
Gen. Lloyd R. Fredendall, command- 
ing general of the 4th Division; and 


Maj. Gen. George S. Patton, com- 
manding general of the armored 
division. 


More than 25,000 troops toiled 
through blinding dust and heat as 


Washington to 
Have MP Bn. 


The 703d MP Battalion, Zone of 
the Interior, will be organized at Ar- 
lington Cantonment, Va., June 1 to 


replace the 12th Inf. Regt., which is 
being transferred to Fort Dix for 
training. The 12th’s two battalions 





will be supplemented by a third at 


Dix. 

Assigned for administrative pur- 
poses to the Washington Provisional 
Brigade, the 703rd MP Bn. will be 
commanded by Lt. Col. Everett M. 
Yon. The new battalion will have 
570 men as contrasted with an Inf. 
battalion’s 836 men. To reach its 
strength, it will draw 518 men from 
the 12th Inf. and 52 from the CARTC, 





15th, 











Rolling Fourth on Trial, 
MeNair Tells Troops 


Rolling Fourth Division will be 


“on trial’ during the coming summer maneuvers, Maj. Gen. Leslie J. 
McNair warned officers of the division at the end of a grueling twos 
day field exercise on the reservation. 

General McNair, chief of staff of GHQ in Washington, coms 
mended the troops for their work, and intimated that they will be 





the 4th and 2nd Armored Divisions, 
retreating slowly as the problem 
Started, assembled for a counter- 
attack and then early today drove 
the “enemy” back. 

The Division “Jumps Off” 

Most of the first day’s activities 
were centered around the “with- 
drawal,” with troops moving out of 
their cantonment areas into assem- 
bly positions. Early next morning 
troops of the motorized division 
“jumped off,” splashed their way on 
foot through Upatoi Creek, and took 
the high ground on the other side 
of the stream. 

While the foot troops were con- 
solidating their position and forcing 
their way into the enemy lines, the 
87th Engineers sent their big trucks 
through the Upatoi and threw up a 
bridge strong enough to stand even 
the weight of the thundering tanks. 
The 17th and 4th Engineers mean- 
while were building another bridge, 
somewhat lighter, upstream. 









HAND SIGHTING 
* LEVEL * 




















A compact scientific metal instru- 


ment, size 5” long—1” square, for 
leveling and staking out camp 
sites, Skeet fields, Rifle ranges, 
house lots; accurate for surveying, 
road making, students’ field work, 
map making, lining up fences, 


directions with < 
U. 8. A, Price postpaid $1.00, 
with Money Back Guarantee. WRITE 


Dept, E. 
GORHAM LEVEL CO. 
156 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 











MEDALS AND RIBBONS 


Send 10c in coin or stamps for a ribbon 
color chart and the most complete illus- 
trated book ever printed on medals, rib- 
bons, miniature medals, and all other 
items of military insignia. Every serv- 
ice man should know the ribbons of the 
various military medals. 


GEORGE W. STUDLEY 


597 Lake Ave. r, N. ©. 








Camp Eustis, V4, 


Rocheste 
Authorized by United States War Dept. 
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Vigilantes and Badmen 


In the early days of the West when Wild Bill Hickok and Billy the Kid were 
alive, law and order was something vague and general, very much like present-day 
international law. The good citizen in those days, like the good nation of today, 
subscribed to law and order as a matter of principle. But in the absence of anyone to 
enforce it, he kept his six-guns oiled and practiced drawing and shooting. 

It was pretty smart of him to do that, because there were badmen aplenty to 


“SO LONG'S 


DON’T SAY, 
S A Y TH. 1, S: You'll be seeing these embleaiill : ) 


the country soon—in newspapers, on 


C 


take advantage of the general lack of organi-» 





zation among the law-abiding. 

Sometimes an entire community would be 
terrorized by a single badman. Usually the 
hombre was quick on the draw and a dead 
shot. He spent all his time perfecting -his 
quickness and aim, not being much interested 
in doing any productive work in the com- 
munity. 

That gave him a considerable edge on the 
average citizen in a man-to-man fight. So he 
merrily took what he wanted, playing upon 
his reputation as a killer to get his desires 

* without bloodshed, if possible. When any man 
dared to shoot it out with him, though, the 
badman was frequently successful in the en- 
counter. 

Most People were always on the sides of the 
citizen who dared oppose the badman. And 
where it could be done without unduly at- 
tracting the attention of the badman, they 
slipped out to the cemetery on Boot Hill and 
dropped a flower furtively on the grave of the 
badman’s victim. 


Hard on the Organizers 


Some of the braver citizens and clearer 
headed ones, realizing they were no match 
for the badman individually, got together and 
tried to organize the community against the 
aggressor. They had a tough time. 


Some of the citizens they approached were 
getting a rakeoff on what the badman collect- 
ed; some felt themselves able to cope with the 
badman if he attacked them; some said it was 
none of their business so long as the badman 
left them unmolested; some said the badman 
would hear of it and take it out on them per- 
sonally; some had shady little businesses of 
their own which they were afraid would get 





publicity if a reform movement started; and 


some were just out and out timid and were 
for peace at any price. 

It was quite a long time before the general 
public grasped the idea that an aggressive act 
directed against one citizen of a community 
is a menace to every citizen in the community. 
As soon as a majority of the good and coura- 
geous citizens grasped that idea and became 
confident that their neighbors would not walk 
out on them and leave them to face the bad- 
man alone, a remarkable change came over 
the community. 


First Step Toward Law and Order 


Vigilantes were organized and the first crude 
step was thus taken toward law and order in 
the West. Because the majority of citizens 












are usually pretty good guys, badmen are al- 
ways in the minority.. Therefore, the strength 
of the various communities was usually found 
to be on the side of justice. 

By the time the citizens of the West learned 
that it was to their own best interests to at- 
tack injustice wherever it appears and that it 





is safer to attack quickly before the forces be- 
hind the injustice grow strong on the spoils 
taken from their victims, the West became a 





safe place for women and children as well as 
men and common citizens were on the way to- 





ward enjoying freedom under the law, their 
own law, a law which they voluntarily imposed 
upon themselves for the general good. 





Tuesday night the President of the United 














States definitely and publicly (his audience 
was estimated at half a billion people) joined 
this country to the international vigilantes 
pledged to clear the world of international 
badmen and to bring law and order back to 
those peace-loving citizens who form a ma- 
jority on this whirling globe. 





BOUNTY 


By D. M. 


BULAN 


Elite Troops 


Lt. Col. W. C. (“Bill”) Lee, the tall and raw- 
boned Chief of the parachutists, has been in 
the War Department’s big Munitions Building 
ail this week doing some paper work of the 
great Air Infantry organization stationed at 
Fort Benning. He looks and talks as if he will 
be glad to get the paper work done and get 
back to the field again. An action officer, he 
was delighted when his orders came through 
putting him in contact-command of America’s 
elite troopers. 

Since Colonel Lee went down there about 
two months ago, Bill Cunningham has writ- 
ten the chutists up in his inimitable sports 
language, the rotogravures have carried some 
of the best pictures yet made of the sky 
troops in action, and newspapers all over the 
land have told the chutist’s story. Maybe that 
is pure coincidence, maybe not. 

he fact is that the four battalions of para- 
chutists at Benning are only the beginning of 
what may well grow into several divisions of 
hard bitten air-blitzmen. They are spectacular 
Soldiers any way you look at it. Both the men 
and the job capture the imagination. 

The job calls for complete absence of fear, 
for a perfection of physical condition, for the 
adaptability and resourcefulness of the best 
frontiersmen in our history, for the sort of 
qualities which make a man risk his all on a 
slender chance of success. 

So difficult is the assignment that it is an 
honor even to fail at the job. The mere fact 
that a man is chosen as a candidate for the 
silver “Badge of Honor,” the chute and wings 
of Air Infantry, stamps him as an outstanding 
soldier. For the eagle-doughboys are premier 
shocktroops, Those who for some reason are 
disqualified as chutists before they win the 
coveted insigne, retire from the chutist ranks 
to resume their military careers in the very 
top ranks of the ground troops. 

Thus, it is not surprising that columns of 
newspapers and magazines should be devoted 
to telling their story and that pictures of 
them should appear frequently. It is my opin- 
jon that they deserve more personal publicity 
than they are getting. The roll of the Amer- 
ican Parachutist group is an American roll of 
honor. I, for one, would like to know their 
names and where they played football, 


Camp Robinson Publicity 


Some excellent news stories are coming out 
of Camp Robinson where there are evidently 
gathered together some able newsmen. One 
idea which has been developed down there 
may interest other publicity offices. 

Daily releases are sent out by Robinson, 
among them some very good short features, 
that most difficult of all stories to find. The 
releases are remimeographed and sent out as 
a semi-weekly release for the benefit of weekly 
newspapers, The full week’s releases are 
mimeograpled again and sent out as a weekly 
pamphlet of Robinson news. 

For the hundreds of weekly newspapers 
which are published over the United States, 

believe this must be a welcome service. 

eekly newspapers published in small towns 
are often short of news and probably use a 
great deal of the material sent out by Robin- 

n. They are an important outlet for Army 

ews, 


...» Tell Us More Details 
About Individual Para- 


chutists ... 
pated in a game which requires him to per- 


INNA 


(Probably the average publicity officer who 
reads this will say, “Where in blazes do they 
get the men to do all that work?” Ah! That 
is a question for Robinson to answer.) 

. * . 


90 Church Street 


Perhaps the publicity officers would also like 
to hear of a new way the Army’s Information 
Service in New York has found to apply an old 
idea. Take the old idea first: All newspapers 
are interested in hearing of what the sons of 
their subscribers are doing in the Army, If 
Joe Jinks, son of Mr. Joe Jinks, who takes 


RILI 
boards, maybe in the newsreels, post at 

Army is going to make the country, ‘ D. Ch: 

pilot-conscious than ever. } milital 

It has to have men to build up th aah y 

: made 

Corps—both pilots and ground men_f ent T 

wae this is one way of putting it to they the pas 

Next ti Hy gipenerlin has 

me you drink a beer, don't ome 

“Down the hatch.” Say, “Keep ‘em States, 

’ ’ ‘ ” , Ss on t 

& ener me ing.” Don’t say “Hello,” don’t say ‘funters, 

: ” received “ 

y.) FLYING CADET bye. was grad 

: ee Military 

M “Keep ‘em flying” is the good served Wi 

Philippines 

brother. Upon gr: 

@ equita 

“Ebted Servi 
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happiest, most’ exhiliarating exp fest for h 

Teamplay stretching back into earliest childhood, Jmeral Chai 
In clear and vivid language, the Chief of soemplay is right down our alley, Ig ot. 
Staff (See Page 9) sets forth the principles |*°™ething we have to Jearn.It is only sm of horser 
of teamplay which must characterize the thing gre has to be applied in a newfMiember of 
’ : in muc e same manner as we have @ rian tea 

armed forces of the nation so as to Insure/i+ thousands of times before in ours polo teal 
the adequate defense of America, pursuits. ps in t 
Teamplay is a term better understood by} But this time the team is America 1922 t 
Americans than by any other people on earth. | manner we must go into training asa was a 
There is no nation which goes in for organized | and train with all the genius for % Schor 
athletics to the extent we do. Probably no| which we possess, Cavall 
boy or girl in America reaches the age of 18} The Army’s teamplay is what most ¢ 0, and ar 
without having at one time or other partici-|us just now, but later there will be Cavalry S 


players now in training who will take (1929, he 








the Daily Whistle, gets to be a corporal, the 
news causes no special stir in the AP, UP or 
INS offices, but it is worth a squib in the 
home town paper. If that paper happens to be 
serving about 500 people, the story rates front 
page. 

Here is *the way the office at 90 Church 
Street deals with that idea. They get out a 
mimeographed release of squibs in alphabetical 


form a series of actions coordinated with the | field with us as members of the team team to 
actions of other players. are the Navy, the Coast Guard, the merd This te 
Football, baseball, hockey, basketball, soccer,|ship personnel, industry, civic organizatiq@ptecord an 
polo, and dozens of other games are part of|the State Guards, the Air Warning & f won t 
our everyday life. That we should, as an in-|and all the groups of common citizens ionship 
dustrial nation, develop the assembly line | our borders. _ Between 192 
before any other nation thought of it, was the There is no way to know whether @ of the 
most natural thing on earth. As a nation and|we shall have to play the series agaimt ; 
as individuals we talk the language of team-| Axis, the world series for which we am 
play; we fall easily into the patterns of activ-| paring. Neither do we know if there q 
ity and thought which teamplay demands. time enough to develop smooth coo ‘ 
The idea of precise action synchronized with | between the players before the season 
the actions of others and the idea of using | and the first game has to be played, CAMP 
the coordinated actions of one group to beat But we do know that given time to pe « 
the coordinated actions of another—these are |it, we shall have a team the like of which talons of 
associated in our minds with some of our world has never seen. ks’ inten: 
more ad’ 





order of the towns covered, Thus: 
: “AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


“Harold Frank, 166 Division St., Amsterdam 
—since Feb. 11, 1941, a Private in the 1205 
Service Unit, Station Complement, Quarter- 
master Corps—has been appointed business 
manager of the Fort Wadsworth post news- 
paper, which will make its first appearance 
May 23. Private Frank was formerly a display 
advertising clerk on the Amsterdam Evening 
Recorder, 

“ARGYLE, N. Y. 


“Doing a Swell job at the helm of the Bat- 
tery C Baseball Team, 62d Coast Artillery, 
Fort Totten, N. Y., is Pvt. Edgar F. Snyder of 
Argyle, etc.——” 

You get the idea. You can be very sure that 
the Amsterdam Evening Reporter carried the 
story about Harold Frank, their former em- 
ployee, and probably the baseball note got 
into the Argyle paper also. By issuing a sheaf 
of such squibs together, the Church Street 


office has a card index system of the unit, 
each card carrying the name of a soldier, his 
home town address, the names of the news- 
papers to which his parents subscribe and the 
big daily serving his area. 
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office enables papers serving an area of sev- US. = CANADIAN 

eral towns to run as of th 

like. ee ee ae eee ee JOINT DEFENSE 
In at least one Army unit, the publicity COMMIISS/OMN 








W earies of Joke 


Dear Editor: 

Don’t you think that you are overdoing the 
so-called joke on the bottom of this postcard? 
You’ve only published it about five times so 
far. There’s a limit to everything, so please 
strike it out of the next issue of your paper. 
Fort Bragg, N. C. ANONYMOUS 





Our reader referred to following joke which 
we promise not to print any more: tier . 
Major: “Where's that little bay mare I told 
you to have shod?” 
Private: “Omigish, Major, DYNAMO 


did you say 








‘shod’ 2?” 


























AT WORK 


—Herblock in Columbia Record 


c-* 
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RSEMAN IN CHARGE 





.JBoot Cavalrymen Can't Miss 


» OD RILEY, Kan. — This is 
‘ls, post at which Brig. Gen. 
try tliey D. Chamberlin began his 
military career and he 

the pack to it recently when 

P s made head of the Cavalry 
N€NWwement Training Center here. 
he peur the past 15 years, General 
don’t ¢ lin has been considered one 
on't foremost horsemen in the 
) ‘em, States, and is the author of 
“Bi pooks on the subject. His latest 

ay “Hunters, Jumpers, and Hacks” 


yeceived widespread popularity. 
was graduated from the United 
Military Academy in 1910. He 
served with the 7th Cavalry in 
Philippines and in the 5th Cav- 
. Upon graduation from the ad- 
“i equitation course of the 
ted Service School (now the 
School at Ft. Riley) he re- 
the 5th and went into Mexico 


hy it In the fall of 1916 he was 
t ¢ 
















4 to West Point as an instruc- 
mem tactics and horsemanship. 

7918 General Chamberlin went 
nce. with the 81st Division, 
as adjutant with the 16l1st 
de. The outfit saw plenty of 
in the Meuse-Argonne offen- 


Daily 


x the war he took part in the 















'y 31, MR olympics games as a member 
ihe United States Equestrian 
far. 3, J He won second place in the 
y event, a particularly gruel- 

exp fest for horse and rider. 
hood, al Chamberlin has served as 
y. Its of Weapons at the Cavalry 


las an instructor in the depart- 
of horsemanship. He has been 
mber of two other Olympic 
trian teams and captain of the 
y polo team that won two cham- 
hips in the same year. 

mei922 to 1924 General Cham- 
was a student at the French 


only x 
a new 


ave 
ur Dp 


yr ‘tea School at Samur, at the 
4 n Cavalry School at Tor di 

»st con #, and an observer at the Eng- 

ll be Cavalry School at Weedon. 

Il take #21929, he took the Army Eques- 

team; team to Poland, Germany and 


This team hung up an envi- 
tecord and General Chamberlin 
if won the individual military 
pionship in Dublin that year. 

yveen 1929 and 1932 he was cap- 


ing § 
izens 




















team that won international events 

at New York, Boston and Toronto. 
General Chamberlin is a graduate 

of the Command and General Staff 


His last few assignments have been 
commanding officer of the Ist Squad- 





of the American Horseshow 





ron, 14th Cavalry, G-3 of the Cavalry 


apart during tests at Fort Riley, 


School and the Army War College. | 


Division, General Staff Corps, as 
chief of staff of the 1st Cavalry 
Division, and from 1939 until the 


present time, he commanded the 2nd | of the Cavalry Replacement Training 


Cavalry at Fort Riley. 

Despite his achievements in the 
field of horsemanship, training and 
training problems have been General 


Members of his staff are at right. 
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GENERAL Chamberlin (left) looks slightly amused as he watches a trooper take a machine gun 








Chamberlin’s chief interest during 
his long career as a cavalry officer. 
Now that he has assumed a 








Center, an organization for the train- | 
ing of selective service men exclu- | 
sively as cavalrymen, he is in his 
element, 








e to pe 
>f which 


ks’ intensive training period 


alions of this huge anti-aircraft firing center finished their 13 


this week and were set to plunge 


)more advanced training schedules. 





Flying Fields 
amed by Army 


st week the following Air Corps 
% felds were designated: 
urison Field, West Palm Beach, 


Field, Meridian, Miss. 
odfellow Field, San Angelo, Tex. 
ill Rogers Field, Oklahoma City, 


y Field, Ponce, P. R. 
medict Field, St. Croix Island, 
en Islands. 


i for Capt. Robert M. Losey, AQ 


~ killed Apr. 21, 1940 at Dombas, 


® Completing their period of pri- 
mary anti-aircraft and general mili- 
tary work were the 102nd Brigade, 
which consists of the 207th, 209th 
and 212th CA Regiments, and the 
101st, 104th and 107th Separate CA 
Battalions. 


These units comprise more than 
half the personnel of the center. 
They began their military training 
early in February, after being in- 
ducted into federal service from 
their home states. 


Two of the other three regiments 
which complete the camp command 
finished their basic training early 
this year. They were the 213th and 
the 214th CA Regiments, which were 
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Mow it’s after taps, sir, but 
I can’t 





I camouflaged my tent and now 
find it.” 


ll Stewart Troops Finish Basic Training 


CAMP STEWART, Ga.—Three regiments and three separate? 





federalized last fall. 
ment is the 70th, a regular Army 
unit formerly stationed at Ft. 
Screven, Ga., and Ft. Moultrie, S. C. 
These three regiments comprise the 
camp’s other brigade, the 38th. 

After closing out the primary 
training, the three regiments and 
three separate battalions, which are 
brigaded with the 38th for training, 
will enter a period of advanced train- 
ing along the same lines hitherto 
pursued, with emphasis being cen- 
tered upon actual target firing of 
anti-aircraft guns. 

Anti-aircraft firing has been grad- 
ually accelerating during the past 
few weeks and with completion of 


The third regi- 





the basic training period will come 
more and more into the spotlight of 
camp activity. 

The temporary firing range in the 
Okefenokee Swamp of south Georgia 
will be closed on June 1 and the 
camp’s personnel will concentrate 
their firing practice at Fernandina, 
Fla., tiny isle which has been the 
scene of much of the practice firing 
to date. 

Fernandina will be used for all 
camp firing until final acquisition 
of the proposed 360,000 acres of the 
Stewart reservation gives the camp 
its own firing area. This final ac- 
quisition is expected sometime this 
fall. 





Bundling 


Photo Mag’s 


Cover Camp 


CAMP JOSEPH T. ROBINSON, 
Ark.—“Bundles for Britain” meets 
the wholehearted approval of the 
men in this camp. But “Bundling 
for Pictures” is something else. 

Bundling, in case your gran’- 
mammy never told you, was a cus- 
tom back in the early New England 
days of this country when heating 
appliances weren’t what they are to- 
day. The swain, calling on his girl 
friend, found the bed prepared with 
a long separating board in the mid- 
dle. They'd pile into bed, one on 
each side of the board, pull up the 
heavy comforter, and lie there, snug 
and warm, discussing the latest tax 
on tea. 

A sort of sublimated revival of 
this custom was revealed recently 
in a weekly national photographic 
magazine. A kind of out-door blan- 
ket party was pictured, showing 
some good-looking girls of Emporia, 


Kansas, and, according to the men 
of Camp Robinson, “some college 
guys.” 


The Emporia girls have been main- 
taining discreet silence in response 
to heated inquiries from their sol- 
dier sweethearts concerning these 
bundling activities in the old home 
town. 

“It sure seems funny to me,” said 
Set. Darrell Satterfield. Co. ®,. 137th 














Blanket Pix) 


With Gloom 


Inf. “I write that gal every day— 
and now look.” He pointed sadly to | 
a picture of his girl on a blanket | 
with a college boy. 

Many of the Company B men 
wrote and telegraphed indignant 
messages to find out what was cook- 
ing. Said Sgt. Darrell Hogan: “My 
girl wrote me they’d taken her pic- 
ture, but she never said it would be 
like this.” The girl was pictured in| 
the arms of what Sergeant Hogan 
called a “total stranger.” 

Most pitied of all the soldiers was | 
Cpl. Louis Geiger. He described his | 
feelings as a “slow burn” as he gazed | 
miserably at his one and only rub-/ 
bing noses with a_ be-sweatered | 
sophomore. 


Work on Fort Wood | 
Due to End Today | 








OMAHA, Neb.—Completion of Fort 
Leonard Wood, the 7th CA’s 40,000- 
troop training center, has been ad-| 
vanced to May 31, an extension of 
six construction days over the pre-| 
vious scheduled completion. | 

Only 17 of the 1,516 buildings are 





i 
still under construction, : 


We Can 
Now Furnish 


MOVIES 
to 
TROOPS 
on 


MANEUVERS 


On 48 Hours’ 
Notice ! 


From our 46 offices lo- 
cated throughout the United 
States, we can now furnish 
in conformity with War De- 
partment regulations first- 
rate Major moving pictures 
to troops on maneuvers, 
troops away from their 
posts and stations on 48 
hours notice! 


The films you want, 
choice of over 400 up-to-the- 
minute Major productions 
(together with the world’s 
largest selection of features 
and short subjects in 
16mm.), are available 
through Films Incorporated, 
the largest distributor of 
16mm, films in the world, 


They can be shipped any- 
where to units in the field 
on maneuvers and screened 
in the open air by means of 
your own portable 16mm. 
equipment. Just attach the 
projector to your own elec- 
trical equipment. Where 
equipment is not available, 
usually we can arrange to 
furnish it for the period of 
time needed, almost over- 
night, 


Our Major productions 
include the best of four-star 
adventure pictures, mystery 
thrillers, lively musicals, 
uproarious comedies, in the 
convenient low-cost 16mm. 
size, easy to screen in the 
open air, while you are on 
maneuvers, 


Our new, complete cata- 
log and full details of our 
distribution service to cover 
troops on maneuvers, will be 
sent on request to unit com- 
manders, morale officers, 
chaplains—write or wire 
collect our nearest branch 
office, 


Films 
Incorporated 


330 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 
64 East Lake Street, 
Chicago, Il. 

314 S. W. Ninth Ave., 
Portland, Oregon 
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ote on i Men Ask Only R ble Chang 
HOW TO TELL en AS n A easona ote aneé. 1 
T 3 P For R j S G Uhi 1, 
he Army’s Planes |For Recreation, Says Gen. Uhl. Yow: 
/ that repr’ 
Th D fl OMAHA, Neb.—Brig. Gen, Frederick E. Uhl, commanding general,¢ FA » train 
€ Mragonny || seventh Corps Area, pointed out a recent news dispatch as a guide to not at all unreasonable, He wagging Ait 
— + ge Baa: to do something for the soldier and are not quite sure on his day off, to be able tos new da 
o clean, decent girl aber. 
Suan phevng Ri eng age range, drill grounds, bayonet prac- | of girls he knew and pres daily, : 
follows: tice fields and among troops to do | back home. He wants to find g sate the 
“After a tramp through the red his fact finding. place ~ stay = @ price cor “she move 
clay piney hills of Central Lousi- “In one dry Louisiana parish, he rate with his rmy income, on tl 
ana, Thomas E. Dewey says he has | found soldiers complaining because spends a night away from ¢ e, an 
found some of the answers to what beer was barred from their camp The soldier, generally will 
soldiers want to do on their day exchange, and they had to trudge | asks only that he be able to ¢ than a 
off, and is convinced army morale miles to another parish to buy it, | clean entertainment and log j air su) 
is high despite some boredom with | °F Pay increased city prices in |a reasonable price. He differs is usin 
camp routine, The New York dis- nearby towns, the civilian only in that he wes, pose. 
trict attorney and graft prosecutor “We've heard a lot of these | uniform of his country. The strato: 
said he had learned that soldiers | southern belles, but we ain’t seen | he is in the Army has heig this co 
want: so much of them,’ one soldier said: | rather than diminished his ona larg 
Decent girls to dance with and | ‘Why can’t we have dances where | Cleanliness and wholesomeneg Mem 1 
talk to. we could meet nice people and get For those persons and op ee high ¢ 
“Clubs, hotels, or huts in cities to be friends? When we go to town | tions interested in doing somes oper eq’ 
adjacent to their camps where they all we can do is go to a crowded | for the soldier, in making hig from 1 
can get a clean bed for 25 cents show, or loaf on the corner or in | the Army more pleasant and leg must a 
and meal for the same amount. a honky-tonk.’ ” some, and in keeping hig qrews in P 
“Beer at a reasonable price and General Uhl finds that his observa-| high, and for the officers who ng the’ 
table tennis, bowling, swimming, | tions on what the soldier wants cor-| charge of these soldiers as Well, and in m 
and handball. responds, generally, with those out-| eral Uhl feels that no furthe of fi 
lined by Mr. Dewey. The soldier is! is necessary. 
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walue of special “courier” planes 
duties. 


Flying Motorcycle. 


and makeshift landing fields. 


a Drangonfly. 





Nazi technique in Europe demonstrated for the first time the 


directly behind the firing lines and of carrying out other liaison 
The Army Air Corps’ answer to the problem was the 
Ryan Dragonfly, designated the YO-51, but better known as the 


This little crate can land at a speed of only 25 miles per hour 
—compared with the 60 or 70 required by pursuit ships, and was 
designed for quick, steep take-offs and landings. 
or no forward roll, making it ideal for operations from pastures 


The plane is easy to identify because of its big tail, square-cut 
wings and wing struts. If it looks like a holdover from 1932, it’s 


capable of landing staff officers 


It has little 








Crop’s Gotta 
Get In 


CAMP ROBINSON, Ark. — The 
steady wheels of Army routine have 
moved Pvt. Delmond Kerns, 22-year- 
old Wichita, Kans.,. farmer a step 
closer to harvesting his 100-acre 
grain crop next month. 

Neither Kerns’ father, who wrote 
President Roosevelt seeking a har- 
vest furlough for his Selectee-son, 
nor the 137th Infantry buck private 
know of the mass of paperwork they 
had initiated in 35th Division of- 
tices. 

Last month Price Kerns addressed 
a@ letter to the President: 


“Would it be possible for my boy 
to come home for harvest? There 
will be 100 acres of oats and wheat. 
I had to go to the hospital for 
a bad operation and I cannot do 
much. We have had seven men 
since Delmond left two months ago 
and none of them could even harness 
a team. 

“The farm, 160 acres, is mortgaged 
and we will need the boy in harvest 
very bad. The farm belongs to Del- 
mond and his sister, Lou Ella.” 

President Roosevelt’s secretary re- 
ferred the letter to the War Depart- 
ment, where it was indorsed and 
sent down to Maj. Gen, R. E. Tru- 
man, 35th Division commander, 

General Truman turned the re- 
quest over to Col. Arthur J. Erics- 





son, 137th Infantry commander. The 





Tempus Fugit! 
And So Flies 
The Cerporal 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa. (Spe- 
cial to The Army Times.)—Yes, sir, 
the Army really obeys orders. 

While visiting his parents in 
Philadelphia, Cpl. James Hodgson 
suddenly remembered that he was 
scheduled to go on guard duty at 
his post, the Army Reception Cen- 
ter here, at 3:30 a.m. 

He looked at his watch—2 a.m., 
and he was about 110 miles away! 

A train wouldn’t get him there 
in time, nor would an automobile. 
There was only one thing to do: 
he called the airport. 

Hodgson was told a plane was 
leaving in a few minutes. He 
rushed to the airport, got there 
just a moment before the plane 
left. At 3:25 am., five minutes 
ahead of schedule, Corporal Hodg- 
son was ready for duty. 











colonel added his indorsement and 
left the final decision to Capt. Oliver 
J. Faucher, commander of the Serv- 
ice company to which Private Kerns 
is assigned. 

When his company drew lots to 
see which one of every five soldiers 
would have furloughs this week, 
Private Kerns drew a lucky number. 
He was at home on the farm near 
Wichita, Friday, tending his crop. 





Expert Camoufleurs Cop 
Colonel Copsey’s Plane 


FT. DIX, N. J.—Lt. Col. Robert 
Copsey, Second Army Corps Air Of- 
ficer, went out to look for his plane, 
an Army BCI1A, and was unable to 
find it. His temporary loss was part 
of an elaborate plan for airdrome de- 
fense being demonstrated at the Ft. 
Dix airport during aerial participa- 
tion in the Cape May maneuvers of 
the 44th Division. 

Colonel Copsey had returned from 
an observation flight over the Divi- 
sion’s maneuver area and, after land- 
ing, turned the plane over to the 
maintenance crew. Two hours later 
he went out to find it. Neither the 
plane he had been using nor the nine 
others assigned to three observation 
squadrons on duty here were visible 
along the airport’s two miles of run- 
ways. He located it later, hidden in a 
clump’ of woods and completely cam- 
oufiaged by branches spread over 
wings and fuselage. 

Colonel Copsey said later that his 


PE LAME T HL SE 


inability to locate the plane demon- 
strated the effectiveness of the air- 
drome defense plan. Instead of lin- 
ing planes up along runways when 
not in use, they are immediately 
hauled under cover and camowflaged. 
An enemy airman flying over the 
field would find it almost impossible 
to locate one of the planes. Even if 
he did locate a camouflaged plane 
and attack it, effective defense fire 
could be brought into action before 
he could locate and destroy the next 
one. 

Ground crews, schooled in the art 
of camouflage, are charged. with the 
job of keeping planes under cover. 
Consequently, visitors arriving here 
to watch aerial maneuvers are sur- 
prised on arrival to see no planes on 
the field. As soon as a plane lands, 
the pilot taxies to the edge of a near- 
by woods, and a ground crew imme- 
diately wheels it under the trees and 


“Dewey went alone to the rifle 








the last war. 






















MODERN and practically luxurious, these recreation buildings are a far cry from the “huts’ of 
The USO begins a campaign this week to raise money for erection of these build 
ings in hundreds of Army camps, 
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USO Program Begins 
With Big Broadcast 


The official kick-off of the USO—United Service Organizations— 
campaign for $10,750,000 takes place next Tuesday evening, June 3, 
9:30 to 10 p. m., EST, carried by all networks. Most of the radio 
stations throughout the country will carry the program. The money 
is to be used to operate service clubs which will be built by the gov- 
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ernment. : 
Secretary of War Stimson, «Chief 
of Staff Marshall, Secretary of Navy 
Knox, Chief of Naval Operations 
Stark, Campaign Chairman Thomas 
Dewey, Federal Security Administra- 
tor McNutt, USO President Hoving 
and others will tell about the cam- 
paign and the USO program for the 
coming year. 

Lowell Thomas will do the an- 
nouncing. There will be dramatiza- 
tions by leading artists of the stage 
and screen. In many cities there 
will be supplementary programs in 
connection with banquets staged by 
local USO committees. 

The campaign is for funds to oper- 
ate 360 service clubs in 125 centers 
near army camps, navy stations and 
key defense activities. The agencies 
making up USO are the YMCA,{ 
YWCA, National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service, the Salvation Army, the 
Jewish Welfare Board and the Na- 
tional Travelers Aid Association. 

Preceding the campaign, there 
will be air shows staged over most 
of the leading cities Monday, June 2, 
with Army and Navy planes taking 
part. 

Circulars in the shape of bombs 
will be dropped, telling about the 
campaign. More than 500 planes 
will take part. 

The 1,000,000 volunteers in the 
Bundles for Britain organization are 
joining in the USO campaign. Also 
the Citizens Committee for the 


Congressman Fish of N.Y. 
Called for Army Service 


Representative Hamilton Fish (R) 
of New York, a colonel in the Spe- 
cialists’ Reserve, was ordered to ac- 
tive duty Tuesday. “With his con- 
sent,” the colonel will report about 
July 1 to Ft. Bragg, N. C., and will 
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be on active service for a month, 


Army and the Navy, headed by 
Thomas J. Watson, of New York. 

The clubs, built and furnished by 
the government, will be operated by 
the USO. Each will have a recrea- 
tion hall in which dances can be 
held. Lounges for service men and 
their friends, refreshment counters, 
reading, writing and wash rooms 
will be in each club. Cots will ke 
set up for overnight accommodations 
when needed, 

The clubs will vary in size, accord- 
ing to requirements of their loza- 














tion, but will be housed in mods 


buildings designed by one of §wén for s 


country’s leading architects, mplhe ae 
, any hi; 
Jacques Kahn. Equipment will done by 


ably include moving picture prj 
tors, as well as stages and dress 
rooms for shows and entertainment 

Each club will include a 
lounge, 45x50 feet. Facing the | 
trance will be a large fireplace. W 
dows will be hung with ven 
blinds and the walls will be in s 
colored wood. 

Opening into the lounge will 
refreshment counter at one side, 
screened porch with tables 
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chairs at the other. Two smile post th 
rooms, 20x30 feet, will open off 1 original 
lounge. They will be available f 

small gatherings. A parlor 4 & we 





women will be included. 

The entrance to a large social! 
at least 45x70 feet, will be at the 
end of the lounge. The hall wil 
used for entertainments such as ¢ 
matics and dancing. 

The USO agencies will staff 4 
clubhouses, providing services 
the comfort and entertainment 
men on leave, also offering P 
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aid and counsel on all matters. 
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“Junior will leave—but it will 


and maybe your spurs thrown in.” 
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node sing Test Flights Guard Men Against ‘Bends’ 


ynique program of “stratosphere conditioning,” with a sealed? 








hat revroduces flying conditions at 35,000 feet, is being used | 


» training of flight crews 
sing Aircraft Company of 


for extreme altitude test work by 
Seattle—tests that will yield im 


# new data on the operation of Boeing’s 4-engine Flying Forts | 


mper. 
daily, dispatches from Eu- 
sate that zones of air action 
whe move—up, At 35,000 feet 
on the threshold of the 
pere, and the air is so thin 
will become unconscious 
than a minute without an 
air supply. 
is using its strato-chamber 
purpose. These are the first 
stratosphere - conditioning 
this country at least) to be 
ona large group. 
blem in training flight test 
high altitude work is two- 
Proper equipment must be as- 
from many sources. Pro- 
must also be developed to 
grews in preparing for a flight, 
ng their equipment during 
and in meeting an emergency. 
type of flying is still so new 
iehniques or equipment details 
ge almost overnight. 
oxygen is often used as low 
feet as an aid against tiring, 
ge man can maintain con- 
indefinitely up to about 
feet, where the atmospheric 
is approximately one-half 
js at sea level. A man’s ef- 
mw however, is much reduced 
pthese conditions. 


Feet Human Ceiling 
1 18,000 feet, complications 
It has been discovered that 
n’s oxygen supply is cut off 
) feet, he will pass out in ten 
At 25,000 feet, unconscious- 
in three minutes. At 
the flyer passes a critical 
From there on up a loss of 
fmeans a loss of consciousness 
‘than one minute, with com- 

soon after. 

5,000 feet an oxygen mask 
enough pure oxygen, but 
i atmosphere doesn’t sup- 
h lung pressure. At the 
level, a man as active as 
test crew member, is breath- 
it the same difficulty again, 
of his mask, that he would 
mee at 18,000 feet without a 
He’s getting only about half 
fi oxygen at the pressure re- 
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with present-day oxygen 
Ms, 0,000 feet seems to be the 
of human endurance, danger- 
n for sustained flights, and 
the stratosphere’s frontiers are 
any higher, it undoubtedly 
done by pressure cabin-equip- 
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| Most important consideration in 
| preparation for high-altitude flights, 
of course, is physical condition, espe- 
cially digestion. Foods that cause 
gas will bring extreme discomfort at | 
high altitudes. Yet the person who} 
chooses not to eat will require more | 
oxygen on the flight. Carbohydrates 
such as sugar and plain chocolate) 
bars require the least oxygen in di-| 
gestion. 

In the past, aeroembolism has been 
the dread of high-altitude flyers, an 
effect similar to a diver’s “bends.” 
To guard against this condition, 
high-altitude flyérs today “denitro- 
genize” themselves. Breathing pure 
oxygen, they exercise mildly for half 
an hour before a flight, to wash all 
atmospheric nitrogen out of their 
blood. Otherwise this gas expands 
into tiny bubbles in the blood vessels 
at high altitudes, bringing. on the 
discomfort of aeroembolism. 

Mayos Use System 

Boeing’s strato-chamber has been 
an invaluable aid in training flight 
test crews for high altitude hops. 
First used several years ago in de- 
veloping equipment for the Boeing 
307 Stratoliner, the strato-chamber 
can reproduce flight conditions at al- 
titudes up to 40,000 feet, and can ac- 
commodate three trainees and their 
equipment at one time. Vacuum 
pumps reduce the inside pressure to 
the equivalent of the atmospheric 
pressure at any altitude. Observers 
outside the tank can watch the prog- 
ress of the flight through thick win- 
dows and communicate with those 
inside by telephone. 

Once denitrogenized, and wearing 
complete flying equipment to become 
used to the encumbrances, trainees 
enter the tank, which has complete 
oxygen equipment installed. The 
tank door is sealed tight, pumps 
start, and the flyers begin their jour- 
ney to 35,000 feet. At various alti- 
tudes they practice handling their 
equipment, under simulated emer- 
gency conditions. There’s little mar- 
gin for error in an atmosphere that 
won't support life, and a practice 
“flight” in the strato-chamber de- 
velops confidence in the man who 
later on will make an actual journey 
into the stratosphere. 

As a result of the strato-chamber 
tests the Mayo Laboratory of Avia- 
tion Medicine has adopted complete- 
ly the Boeing check-off list for stra- 
| tosphere flight crews. This list is 
a step-by-step procedure for crews 
to follow in preparing for and dur- 
‘ing any flight above 25,000 feet. 
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Bi original play called “Who 


«wildier-Actors Have 


Hit on Their Hands 


MP STEWART, Ga.—They’re hanging out the S. R. O. signs 
post theater here, where the 207th CA Regiment is putting 


Is Leslie?” The show was sched- 


or a week’s run, but response from Savannah and Hinesville 
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illans on the home front are 

»& new and important role in 

Mational defense program by 

ing blood for transfusions to 

200,000 half-pint units of 

plasma required by the 

amd Navy during the fiscal 

‘ginning July 1. 

tim of the blood plasma pro- 

Which is already under way 

Mall scale, is to build up a 

hot only to meet military 

meies but to succor the 

fin civilian catastrophes as 


is a defense enterprise in- 
cooperation of five com- 
Of the national structure: 
Mt is the public, which will 
“t to donate the blood. The 
‘an Red Cross and the Di- 
Medical Sciences of the Na- 
rch Council share the 
ty of directing the pro- 
we the Red Cross also en- 
Volunteer donors and pro- 
Personnel and equipment 
the blood. 
oo concerns in various 
the country will process 
i The Army and Navy will 
tthe plasma reserve for gen- 
~ war use, with the Army 
“ purchasing agent to deal 
Commercial concerns. 
blood a civilian makes 
ntribution that may result 
the life of a soldier or 
© advantage of dried 
for transfusion is that 


€citizens has been so good that the 
production may go into a third week. 

The play revolves around a rookie 
named Leslie, who has been the 
mystery man of the regiment since 
it left New York in February. As 
the train left Grand Central a strick- 
en mother ran after it, shouting: 
“Don’t leave me, Leslie!” 

So far, Leslie has maintained a 
discreet silence. 

As cooked up by Playwrights Jack 
Noble and Wells Lewis, son of Sin- 
clair Lewis, the play concerns Lucius 
Van Winkle, glamor boy, puts him 
in the Army, takes him through his 
rookie paces, and marries him off 
in the end to somebody called Boom- 
town Sadie. Billy Livingston plays 
the lead. The opening scene is played 
in the Stork Club, with props 
shipped directly from that New York 
hotspot. 

There is a pony ballet of muscular 
soldiers wearing feminine apparel 
donated by New York and Savannah 
stores. Buddy King, recent Harvest 
Moon finalist, plays the part of 
Hinesville Hedy and Don Livingston, 
who does a conga as Carmen Miran- 
da, is a show-stopper. 

The 207th, formerly the “Old Sev- 
enth,” has plenty of talent in its 
ranks. T. Hall Keys, who wrote the 
tunes for the show, studied under 
Eddie Duchin. The musicians were 
recruited from name bands in the 
big town. 

Proceeds go to Bundles for Britain. 





it may be administered practically 
on the battlefield. Its speedy use 
may thus save many lives. 

A single person can administer a 
transfusion unaided with the plasma 
kit. By means of a hook contained 
in the package he may hang ‘t from 
a tree. The dried plasma is lique- 
fied with the distilled water and ad- 
ministered by means of the tube and 
needle, 
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MEN IN THE top picture are exercising in full equipment just before they enter the tank for 
their “flight” to 35,000 feet... Their reactions while going up (bottom pic) are checked at various 


altitudes. 


—Boeing Photo 





Yank Division 
Reviews Its 
Progress 


CAMP EDWARDS, Mass. — Maj. 
Gen. Roger W. Eckfeldt, Division 
commander, last week reviewed the 
accomplishments of the 26th Division 
after four months at this post. 

He said the Yankee Division's 
progress showed the foresight of the 
nation’s leaders in establishing a de- 
fense program that is so all-encom- 
passing in scope. 

The general discussed the training 
of the division beginning with the 
13-week program for the former Na- 
tional Guardsmen and continuing 
with the 13-week program for the 
March selectee group. He pointed 
out that the 10,000 Guardsmen and 
9000 Selectees, now united in com- 
pact company and battery units, will 
complete the second phase of the 
training program, unit training, 
June 21. Then they will consider 
battalion training. 

General Eckfeldt said every man 
in the division, whether a former 
Guardsman or a Selectee, will be 
adept in every phase of military 
specialties required of his specific 
unit by June 21. 

Combat team training with units 
trained collectively as a fighting 
group, will begin in July, General 
Eckfeldt announced. Then, during 
August, and in some area of Cape 
Cod not yet chosen, the four com- 
bat teams making up the Yankee 
Division will conduct division ma- 
neuvers, 


Back Home 


Copies of Army Times, telling all about the 
Army, will be welcomed by the folks back home, 
whether mailed by you each week, or sent direct 
by us for the next six months or one year. The 
rates: Six months, $1.00; One Year, $2.00 post- 
paid. Coupon below. 
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NOBODY GUARANTEES that soldiers coming to the play areas along the Gulf Coast will be 
welcomed by a bevy (Winston’s Simplified for Ignorant Newsmen Dictionary: “Bevy—a flock of 


quail or women’’) of girls, But what can they lose? 


Here’s Sgt. Howard Miller of the 34th Divi- 


sion at Camp Claiborne being mauled and liking it at the New Orleans Recreational Area, largest 


of the seven in the South. 





Careful Selection Insures Success 


Of Camp Livingston Signal School 


€AMP LIVINGSTON, La.—The 
inftial operation of a school system 
dwsigned to provide a sufficient com- 
munications personnel for the entire 
32d Division was demonstrated Sat- 
ulday, when 59 Selective Service 
trainees received certificates of pro- 
figlency from Maj. Gen. Orving A. 
Fish, commanding general, at the 
32d Division Communications School 
graduation exercises. 

Also participating in the gradua- 
tion ceremony was Lt. Col. William 
Hanes, division chief of staff, and 
Lt. Col. Glenn A, Arnold, division 
signal officer. Included among the 
graduates were 29 who have com- 
pleted the radio course, 20 the wire 
course, and 10 the message center 
conyse. 

According to Lt. Chamberlain, the 
rigi@ standards of the school are 
best demonstrated in the manner by 
which candidates are selected. The 
initial process, he explained, con- 
sisted of a careful examination of 
classification cards of all Selectees 
reporting for duty with the 22d Di- 
vision. Those showing an _ intelli- 
gence quotient of 125, or “superior,” 
are considered as possible candidates, 
Accoyding to War Department sta- 
tistics, only about fifteen men from 
each hundred will fall into this clas- 
sification. 

High Intelligence Not Enough 

However, a high “IQ” in itself is 
not enough. Classification cards 
must also show some signs of train- 
ing or exceptional interest in com- 
munications or electricity in civilian 
life. For example, the card may 
show a man has been a radio repair 
man, a “ham” operator, or house 
electrician prior to his induction. 
These men are considered “live” can- 
didates, 


enrollment, although special consid- 
eration may be given if a prospec- 
tive student receives a high mark 
on One and falls slightly below pass- 
ing mark on the other. 

Once the candidate has 
both tests, he is ready for enroll- 
ment. Orders are issued relieving 
him from his general duties with 
his company and assigning him to 
the school. Meanwhile, the school 
board has examined his classifica- 
tion card and examinations care- 
fully to determine what course he 
is best fitted for—radio, wire or 
message center. 

If he has an exceptional code apti- 
tude, he may be considered good 
radio operator material. Previous 
experience with codes and crypto- 
grams, or, as a dispatching or ship- 
ping clerk may result in a candi- 
date’s enrollment in the message 
center course. Switchboard operators 
or telephone linemen usually find 
themselves enrolled in the wire 
course, 


passed 


Only 5% Flunk 

With only a five per cent “flunk” 
record, Lt. Chamberlain is particu- 
larly proud of the school’s classifi- 
cation work. 

Once enrolled, students are as- 
signed to their various classes. In 
the radio course, students first con- 
centrate on code practice and sta- 
tion procedure. Later they are given 
experience in the field with actual 
radio nets, working in tactical prob- 
lems. Wire course students learn 
the complete operation, construction 
and repair of telephone instruments, 
switchboards and other field ap- 
paratus and are taught through ac- 
tual field experience how telephone 
lines are laid and maintained in the 


Signal Company or the HQ com- 
panies of Infantry brigades and regi- 
ments and the HQ batteries of Field 
Artillery brigades, regiments and 
battalions. Considerable rivalry de- 
velops among company commanders 
over the assignment of “honor” 


FT. MONROE, Va. — After 
subjecting strategic Tidewater 
Virginia to an “air and sea” at- 
tack supported by “parachute 
troops,” an invading “black” ene- 
my failed to materially pierce the 
defenses of Chesapeake Bay and was 
driven off by United States “blue” 
troops after two days of exercises 
concluded last week for Gen. Hugh 
A. Drum, commanding the First 
Army. 

The exercises were known as a 
CPX (command post exercises,) and 
were conducted for the Third CA 
District, headquarters at Ft. Monroe, 
and commanded by Brig. Gen. Rollin 
L. Tilton. The theoretical invaders 
bombed vital shipyards at Newport 
News and Norfolk with “some de- 
struction and loss of life” but were 
unable to cope with the coordinated 
efforts of Ft. Monroe, Ft. Story and 
Camp Pendleton aided by some sea 
patrols and aircraft from the Navy 
and Army. 

General Drum stated in a press 
conference, “These exercises bring 
into play the cooperative efforts and 
plans of the Navy with all its vari- 
ous agencies, our Army air forces as 
well as the harbor, anti-aircraft and 
beach defenses. 

“The joint operations of all these 
elements require careful planning. In 
order to give training for the com- 
mand posts of all echelons and their 
means of communication, and espe- 
cially in the making of tactical de- 
cisions and the issuance of orders as 
would be required in case of war, an 
assumed situation was used. It was 
presupposed that an enemy, known 
as “black,” had occupied the Azores 
and Bermuda, and that their air and 
naval forces would subject our coast 
to ‘minor attacks. 

“Situations were similar to those 
which might happen in war. Mes- 
sages from the umpires indicated 
assumed air bombardment aimed at 
individual, naval and military ob- 
jectives. 

“Throughout the exercise the ne- 
cessity of team work between the 
Coast Artillery, the Aviation, sup- 
porting troops, the Navy and the 
Coast Guard was emphasized. 

“These command post exercises are 





pupils, 


an essential part of our Army train- 





A thundering trail of 139 big car-® 


First Convoy Test Given 
QM Recruits at Lee 


CAMP LEE, Va.—The Army’s student Quartermasters stationed 
here mounted their mechanized steeds Wednesday night and rum- 





‘Invaders’ Driven Backi{q 


By Chesapeake Bay CAj 


As 
ing. While no guns were 








fired, and only headquarters. _ 
communications troops were p arn 
gaged, the training in the funey ‘all t 
of command, the making of dee 
and giving orders, and the ppp Dep: 
transmission of information of ¢ > 
enemy and of necessary Messages i 4 
just as important as training ' 
troops to handle the ammunition GEN. G 
fire the guns. Without proper q 
tion, no military force can be Trained, 
tive.” ta 
At the conclusion the critique hg va 
here, General Drum said, “I am trainir 
isfied that the exercise just bod 
cluded was of great benefit tg ; y 
concerned.” yledge 
y give 1 
SHORT TAKES leader: 
d thei 
In the East? 
operatir 
the fi 
FT. HAMILTON, N. Y.—For to cc 
months, Theodore Anselmo and J use 
mott FitzGerald of the 120th gk 
tion Complement have been ings 
arable friends. Since being indyg Pan ; 
they’ve worked in the same offs is cu 
slept in the same squadroom, Thay Ccomr 
even look alike, and each weighs npower 
much as the other—150 pounddien or th 
Folks here called them “The : 
But it wasn’t until last week ¢ antry in 
they discovered they'd both this nat 
born on the same day in 1914, , Beption of 
» 7“ 7 fo) at 

FT. DUPONT, Del.—Last 
Brig. Gen. Forrest E. W be hee, 
commanding the 2nd CA 
visited the post for a formal iy atte 
spection. There was a review ig Vid Ss 
his honor. raining o: 

* . . 

FT. HANCOCK, N. J.—Int — 
ball is on the increase with the mie ew 
proach of summer. Last Wednesqgm@ler an 
the afternoon was set aside for commilickly in’ 
pulsory sports. Softball, voll 
horseshoe pitching, outdoor pi Withou 
and hiking are the choices ¢ weight ii 
Tennis and swimming will be ad great his 
later. 

* * * 

MADISON BKS., N. Y.—Vetemp, “ ba’ 
members of Btry. D, 186th FA, te psc trait 
dered a dinner last Saturday atte Megiigent | 
Sackets Harbor high school tition of 
their old commanding officer, . 

Louis H. Erichs. Smith our 

Captain Erichs, who had bee seer. Th 


member of the organization sine $l giving 







bled through the first dress rehearsal of convoy duty to be given at 
this largest of the nation’s QMC replacement centers. 





go trucks and maintenance and re- 
connaissance vehicles wound over a 
96-mile route, achieving an _ eerie 
realism with a test blackout as mid- 
night approached. 

During that time only the trucks’ 
special “blackout lights” illuminated 
the way for the great mass of the 


convoy. To reduce the traffic hazard 
command cars, motorcycles and first 
and last trucks of the string were 
excepted from the blackout orders. 

The convoy embarked from the 
Camp Lee post at 6 p.m. and re- 
turned on schedule at 12 midnight. 

The run was designed as a test of 
the adequacy of driver training 
courses, Which are now virtually 
complete at Camp Lee. Although no 
tactical problem was involved, the 





field. Message center students are 





The selection does not stop here. 
Candidates are called before a board 
and given two tests—one for code 
aptitude and another for general 
electrical knowledge. Passing both 
tests is practically a prerequisite for 


Once graduated, 


taught the intricate system of rout- 
|}ing Army communications in addi- 
tion to cryptograph and coding and 
| decoding. 

students are 
| transferred at once to either the 32d 


fleet held to a rigid schedule. Except 
| during the three miles of blackout 
|the trucks ran at maximum speed of 
| 30 miles an hour, touching five towns 
|and traversing five state highways. 

Not as military, but equally well- 
| rehearsed was another “first” recent- 
|ly recorded at the replacement cen- 





41st Regiment to Supply Cadres 
For New Engineer Outfits 


FORT BRAGG, N. C.—Headquar- 
ters of the 4lst Engineers announced 
last week that the regiment would 
furnish cadres for many new Engi- 
neer organizations to be formed this 
year as a part of the rapidly expand- 
ing Army. The 4lst Engineers was 
activated as a regiment in August, 
1940, and following intensive training 
of its colored personnel during the 
past winter is now ready to send 
trained non-commissioned officers 
and privates to other new Engineer 
units around which the newly creat- 
ed organizations will grow until they 
reach authorized strength and per- 
fect their own training. 

Organizations to which the 4ist 
Engineers will send cadres and the 
number of men to be sent to each 
are listed below: 

Engineer Replacement Center, Ft, 


| Belvoir, Va., 207; Engineer Replace- 
ment Center, Ft. Leonard Wood, Mo., 
209 and the following Engineer 
Battalions: 91st, Camp Shelby, Miss., 
39; 92d, Ft. Leonard Wood, 46; 93d, 
Camp Livingston, La., 46; 94th, Ft. 
Custer, Mich., 44; 95th, Ft. Belvoir, 
14; 96th, Ft. Bragg, 34; 97th, Camp 
Blanding, Fa., 34; 76th, Ft, McClel- 
lan, Ala., 7; 77th, Ft. Custer, 7; 98.h, 
Camp Bowie, Tex., 14; 810th, McDill, 
Fla., unknown, and the 810th Regi- 
ment, Camp Blanding, 44. 





Unit Newspaper Appears 

FT. WADSWORTH, N. Y.— The 
first edition of the new post news- 
paper made its appearance Friday. 
A contest was announced to pick the 
sheet’s name. A book of post theater 
tickets is the prize. The paper will 
appear weekly on Fridays, 





Oddly Enough, 
They Worked 


CAMP WOLTERS, Tex.—“Occupa- 
tion, please?” the Army classification 
interviewer queried, and nearly fell 
from. his chair when the Selectee 
answered: 

“Perfume-smeller.” 

The scent-snifter is only one of 
the dozens of men in training at 
this infantry replacement center who 
have left odd occupations to don 
khaki. 

There is a steeplejack among the 
Selectees here, lots of dressmakers 
from New York City, radio announc- 
ers and entertainers and some movie 
actors. 

There is an ex-attendant at an in- 
sane asylum, a toy inspector and a 
“parking-lot chauffeur.” 

One man declared that he had 
earned his living for eight years by 





ter. It was “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room”, which had its last perform- 
ance this week at the reception cen- 
ter. Produced by Lt. Col. Louis H. 
Frohman, scion of New York's fa- 
mous theatrical Frohmans, this mor- 
al melodrammer was the first dra- 
matic effort at the post. 


A cast composed of soldiers and 
shapely second lieutenants (nurses) 
from the post hospital gave four 
performances. They jerked no tears 
from their soldier-audiences; but 
got enough genuine applause to make 
Col. Frohman decide that this will 
be the first of many presentations. 


Col. Frohman is nephew of the 
late Dan Frohman, who was gener- 
ally regarded as dean of the Amer- 
ican theatre. 


here. 


W. N. Thomas, jr. 
* * 


FT. SLOCUM, N. Y.—An enth 
astic group of golfers—officers 
listed men, wives and children—t 
part in a blind bogey tour 
last Saturday. Maj. Sam 
took first place with a net score 
65 and gross of 72. Mrs. Pu 
was a close runner-up to her 
band with a score of 63 and 8. 

Third place went to Lt. Col. Re 
A. Johnson. 
went toward the prize fund. 








PLATTSBURG BKS., N. ¥—Th 
36th Engineers will be activated 
Some 35 men of the enlisted 
cadre have already arrived, as well 
as the commanding officer, Lt. Gd 


Entry fees of 25 cel 



























he enlisted as a private in theineans not 
N. Y. National Guard in 1918, wah... ve | 
recently transferred to commal inns 
of Battery H, same regiment, ti-tank | 
* * « ank guns 
FT. ONTARIO, N. Y.—Soldiers dot have 
the 369th CA (AA) underwent ent, we « 
first gas attack Tuesday while at 
pre 
maneuvers. Tear gas was release, h 
on the range so that officers migh es Uy 
time the men in obeying gas ower Our 
ings. entage ¢ 
. * . 
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chasing golf balls 


“But I was told never to salute an officer with a pipe in my4 
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CA i (As maneuvers affecting more than half a million soldiers begin, 
al yers Which will culminate this fall in monster field operations of 
le armies, the Chief of Staff, General George C. Marshall, outlines 









all the shooting is about. Thi 
Department’s press section. 
it. 
"SSages 
iti, “ak GEN. GEORGE C. MARSHALL 

be a frained, disciplined manpower is the 


jamental requirement of any army. 


‘ique he : : di 
a training program is building a sea- 
ates yd body of men who have the basic 


wiedge and skill to handle any job we 
y give them. We are making soldiers 
j leaders. When these men have com- 

d their basic training we can put 
m in planes or in tanks or behind guns 


operating radios and telephones with 
ly the final technical instruction neces- 


Ast 


—For to cover the mechanism they are 
and Deny yse. 
204th SF 
en ins We try to retain a sense of humor but 
de is difficult to continue to accept grace- 
om, Tylly comments that we are building a 
weighsagmanpower Army’ on an outmoded pat- 
4 po n, or that we are training nothing but 
week aguantry in a mechanized era. Statements 
soth pel this nature indicate a complete miscon- 
914, ption of fundamentals. It is natural but 
fortunate that the dramatic or spec- 
ast week aspects of modern warfare—tanks, 
























Williford, 
. District, 


bombers, et cetera, should capture 
ormal i. attention. The fact is that each in- 
review agividual soldier must receive the basic 
maining of an infantryman no matter in 
hat branch he will ultimately serve. It is 
is basic training that makes a man a 
fider and that enables him to develop 


Intra-h 
ith the j 
W edne: 


le for commlickly into the trained specialist. 
Volleyb 
r pi Without it he can never pull his 


ices opmiweight in the combat team, however 
| be aide treat his individual talents. 


-* We have the equipment to give this 
h FA, te pic training and it would be criminally 
day atiepegligent not to complete it while the pro- 
— ft Muction of modern weapons is catching up 

Gk Brith our development of modern man- 
ad been sgmWer. There is neither sense nor reason 
tion sie fi giving an organization a name which 
te in eimeans nothing. We could have a_very im- 


a sive list of armored divisions and 
sent, ti-tank battalions without ianks or anti- 


unk guns, but since at the moment we do 
Soldiers ot have enough of this critical equip- 


bate ment, we call our units what they actually 
1s reeset Present. As production of material 


cers migng@ches up with our development of man- 









gas wer our Army will contain a higher per- 
ntage of mechanized units than any 
y ¥—teL @my. The same will apply to mo- 
activated |"Zation, 
1e — 
4 been Teamwork Is Vital 
A few days ago I listened to an officer 
an enthitig"St returned from abroad, describing as 


a wi eye witness the advance in actual oper- 
ren—w 





Oe egegteting first the advance guard of motor- 






mored division, followed closely by mo- 





We believe that every soldier should 
We wish that every American would read it.—Editor. ) 


lion of a German column. He told of 
wusts, then the tank elements of an 


zed divisions, then foot infantry and 


s piece was released through the 


supported by planes. The picture was that 
of a coordinated, balanced team where the 
players understood their jobs and worked 
without confusion or lost motion. 


This vital element of teamwork—of 
coordination—can only be developed by 
maneuvers in the field, the high school 
phase of military training, into which 
we are now entering. 


The IX Afmy Corps of the Fourth Army 
has taken the field at Fort Ord and Camp 
Hunter Liggett in California to launch a 
program of the largest maneuvers in our 
peacetime history. This initiates the ad- 
vanced phase of our mobilization training 
program—the actual tactical and strategic 
exercises which simulate battle conditions. 
The men who participate in these maneu- 
vers have complete basic training. Vet- 
erans of the old Army will be surprised 
to know of the little time that has been 
devoted to close order drill and the other 
minutiae which irritated the Army of 
1917. 


The soldier of today has devoted only 
20 hours to close order drill during his 
entire 13-week basic training period— 
only 20 hours out of a total of 572 
hours. 


He has spent his time in learning the 
things that make a man efficient in com- 
bat, that make him act intelligently in an 
emergency and that toughen him physi- 
cally to withstand the rigors of modern 
warfare. The end of the maneuver period 
should find these men seasoned, capable 
members of efficient combat teams, ready 
to be mechanized or motorized to the ex- 
tent equipment permits and the situation 
indicated as advisable. 


Divide and Multiply 


When our expansion began we had to 
divide and subdivide time after time our 
Regular Army units and use them as 
cadres on which to build up new organiza- 
tions and train the Trainees called to the 
colors. With a traditionally small active 
Army like ours, this was the only possible 
method during the various stages of ex- 
pansion. ' We now have reached the point 
where the new men go to replacement 
training centers for their initial prepara- 
tion. These centers are organized on a 
very efficient basis to give basic training 
and to permit established organizations to 
continue on a progressive program of regi- 
mental, brigade and divisional work with- 
out interruption. As organizations require 
more men they will receive from replace- 
ment training centers men who have been 
trained in the fundamentals of soldiering 
—men who have been hardened, seasoned 
and trained to use their weapons. 


Our ground forces, at present, con- 


. arshall Explains Army’s Job to the Army 
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divisions, 21, cavalry divisions and 5 
general headquarters tank battalions. 
Ten more tank battalions will be acti- 
vated after June 1, and our immediate 


plans provide for the creation of four 
more armored divisions, two of them 
next fall and two more later on. 


While we give careful consideration to 
military developments abroad, we must 
never overlook the fact that the Army of 
the United States differs in one important 
characteristic from the armies of Europe. 
Ours must be an all-purpose army. We are 
in an entirely different position from a 
European nation which knows its tradi- 
tional or potential enemies and the terrain 
it will have to fight over. 


We must be prepared to operate in 
the Arctic or in the tropics, in deserts 
or mountains, and the elements of our 
ground forces must be properly bal- 
anced to meet any contingencies. 


We do not minimize the tremendous 
power of armored units used in conjunc- 
tion with accompanying air power. To- 
gether they deliver a blow that tears open 
the enemy’s line and disorganizes his rear 
elements and installations, but the ar- 
mored force moves swiftly and it must be 
followed by troops that will stick to the 
ground and hold it. Through the break 
created by armored units the infantry- 
artillery team pour through, pinning 
down or destroying the enemy that will 
try to close the gap. A classic example of 
these tactics was the German break 
through at Sedan in the present war. 


Germany has approximately 260 divi- 
sions, of which about 20 are mechanized. 


These mechanized units are the striking 
force. They plunge into the enemy’s line 
and blast a way for the infantry and ar- 
tillery, which exploit the initial success of 
the armored force. At Sedan, 10 armored 
divisions cracked the French line. Behind 
them was a mass of 100 infantry divisions 
—1,600,000 men on foot—which marched 
through behind the tanks. Not all of them 











sed artillery divisions, all escorted and 


sist of 27 infantry divisions, 4 armored 





surging enemy lines formed on both sides 
of the gap to Dunkirk and held on, 


Recently there was placed on my desk 
a translation from one of the most im- 
portant German military magazines. The 
author, a colonel in the German Army, 
writing on the subject of infantry in the 
war, gives the following excellent picture 
of German organization: 


es | 
“The catchwords, ‘Blitzkrieg’ and ‘new 
tactics,’ generally adopted abroad and 
which we, too, have quickly accepted, seem 
to have given rise to a wholly false con- 


ception in the minds of many people. It 


is time to analyze these terms in order 
that the valuable experiences gained in 
previous wars may not be lost, that we 
may be guided by new experiences gained 
in the present war, and that the victories 
won by an ingenious command and well 
trained troops may not be minimized 
through the belief in a miracle. 


“Foreign commentators, by applying 
such catchwords, have tried to imply, in 
order to conceal their own military fail- 
ures, that we were using some secret force 
. . » Great importance is attached to the 
infantry in our Army with full knowl- 
edge of the principle on which the good 
old German military ideal is based; name- 
ly, the courage and efficiency of the indi- 
vidual soldier is the decisive factor, 
regardless of the technique employed. The 
infantry constitutes the main arm, and is 
supported by all the other arms, which try 
to see to it, as far as possible, that the 
infantry is able to engage in close combat 
against the enemy with its strength im- 
paired is little as possible. 


Infantry Is First 


“If our aviators ‘and tanks have suc- 
ceeded during the present war in utilizing 
this tactical principle to such good advan- 
tage in many places that the infantry has 
often encountered an already crushed foe, 
this merely proves that our troops of all 
arms have been properly trained and not 
that the importance of the infantry’s mis- 





had to fight but they pressed against the 


sions has diminished.” 
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HAND-TO-HAND COMBAT is still the basis of w 
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ar—in this Army or any other, General Marshall points out in his article. These men are Infantry officers studying 
bayonet tactics at Fort Meade, Md. Lt. John M. Golden, the instructor, lies on the ground in picture at left and allows Lt. M. W. Rice, assistant instructor, to attack 
Next minute, Lieutenant Rice is on his way, head over teakettle. In the picture at top of the page, Lieutenant Golden disarms a direct thrust from Lt. G. J, 
Golden and Rice are both officers of the 115th Infantry. 
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RANDOLPH FIELD—tThere’s a definite pattern to the flying cadet’s destiny. Whether he’s to® 


$=%Cadet’s Personality Has a Lot to Do With 
PThe Kind of Plane He'll Eventually Fly — 





flit thru the air in a sleek pursuit ship, or accommodate himself to the slightly more leisurely pace of 
the giant bomber, was decided long ago. 


It’s pretty much of a fore-ordained decision. 


Wishful thinking won’t help; heavy application 


on his studies and flying may help some; but fundamentally, the flying cadet’s place in America’s air 
force is the sum of things beyond his control—his parents, his psychological make-up, his physical 


characteristics. 


The quickening pace of the Army’s pilot training program has spun the curriculum back to the 


pattern of several years ago, and 





specialization is being reintroduced 
into the training center programs. 
Through the ten weeks of primary 
and ten weeks of basic training, all 
cadets pursue the same maneuvers in 
the same types of airplanes. But 
along toward the close of basic 
schooling, instructors begin sizing 
their fledglings up, as a step toward 
deciding their destinies for the final 


period of training—the advanced 
course, 
Advanced schools in the three 


training centers have been classified 
as either single-motored or multi- 
motored training schools. In the for- 
mer, flying cadets will receive their 
final training in various types of 
single-motored airplanes—the tiny, 
fast highly maneuverable pursuit 
ships, used to drive the enemy from 
the skies. 

Instructor Is Judge ‘ 
Cadets chosen for the multi-motor 
schools will receive their elementary 
training on light two-motored planes 
(adopted in most cases from com- 
mercial models) as a preliminary to 
taking their places at the controls 
of the heavy two-motored and four- 
motored bombers—the capital ships 
of an air armada. 

That old quip of the flying man— 
“Son, it’s just another airplane,” is 
another of those classics of under- 
statement. There’s more than just a 
mere difference in size between the 
big airplane and the little airplane, 





and it takes a different breed of pi- 


lot to handle the ships successfully. 

The future duty and training of 
the flying cadet is determined during 
the last weeks of his basic training 
period. Flying instructors at the 
basic fields, drawing on long hours 
of flying experience with student 
pilots, make recommendations re- 
garding their students—their judg- 
ment, their temperament and their 
aptitude for flying. These character- 
istics, as well as height and weight, 
are conditioning factors to be used 
in determining whether the cadet 
is destined for big planes or little. 

It’s difficult to generalize on the 
difference in qualifications; there are 
so many intangibies involved. Broad- 
ly, the restless and slightly on the 
reckless side, the slight of build chap, 
gives most promise for pursuit work. 
The height and weight restrictions 
are important—the cramped cockpit 
of a pursuit ship leaves little room 
for adjustable seat and controls—so, 
pursuit pilots must be something of 
a size, 

Got To Have It 


Should the student pilot be as- 
signed to a multi-motored school, 
he'll find himself working with stu- 
dent bombardiers and student navi- 
gators—students who upon comple- 
tion of their courses will be commis- 
sioned as officers in the Air Corps 
Reserve and will help to form the 
crews of our mammoth bombard- 
ment planes. 





And where do these bombardiers 
and navigating officers come from? 


To get the answer, let’s drop back to 
a stage in the training program. De- 
spite the care with which flyirg ca- 
det applicants are selected, a num- 
ber must be dropped during the 
course of training—the cadet who is 
discovered to lack that ephemeral— 
but nonetheless real—quality known 
as inherent flying ability. Years of 
experience in teaching flying have 
failed to produce a successful pre- 
test for inherent flying ability. You 
have it—or you don’t—but the only 
way to discover this fact is during 
the course of actual flying training. 
Practically all eliminations—or wash- 
outs, in the language of the flying 
cadet—are attributable to the lack 
of this same inherent flying ability. 
Time was when the washed-out 
cadet had no alternative but to pack 
his bags and go home. Here again, 
the Air Corps expansion program 
has brought new opportunity. Ful- 
filling certain other qualifications, 
cadets eliminated for flying reasons 
are offered an opportunity to con- 
tinue their path to an Air Corps com- 
mission by studying courses in en- 
gineering, communication, photog- 
raphy, armament, navigation, me- 
teorology and bombardment. They 
continue as flying cadets during their 
special courses, and receive their re- 
serve commissions shortly after their 
flying comrades are commissioned. 





No Schooling Lost as 300 Soldiers 
Work For Credits at Night School 


FT. LEWIS, Wash.—Eight months 
ago Maj. Gen. George A. White, com- 
manding the 41st Division, foresaw 
that men of his command who were 
still attending school would be un- 
able to graduate with their classes 
back home, once the men were called 
to service. He gave it considerable 
thought. 

The result was, last week some 300 
soldiers of the 41st Division were 
graduated from one of the most un- 





usual schools yet undertaken. They | 
have all completed the four-month | 


course in high school subjects given 
at night school at the nearby Clover 
Park high school. 

The general, responsible for the 
idea, made arrangements last fall 
with school officials in Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Montana and Wyo- 
ming to accept special credits toward 
graduation for a night school. 

After considerable preliminary 
work, arrangements were completed 
and classes in the Clover Park school 
began. So popular were they that 





| 


ation credits enter, but hundreds of 
others, until the enrollments hovered 
around the 2000 mark. A wide va- 
riety of subjects was offered, rang- 
ing from music appreciation to ge- 
ometry. 

Each of the 300 graduates received 
a special certificate showing the total 
credits gained during the night 
classes. Records of these will be 
forwarded to home high schools, to 
assure the graduation with regular 
classes of most of the men who took 


not only did the 300 seeking gradu-| the courses. 





Initiate Lectures to Keep 
Lee Medicos Posted 


CAMP LEE, Va.—The first of a 
series of medical lectures was given 
by Dr. Perrin H. Long, Professor of 
Preventive Medicine at Johns Hop- 
kins University, here recently. The 


lecture was attended by officers of 
the Medical Replacement Center and 
the Station Hospital, and my many 
civilian doctors and students from 
Petersburg and Richmond. The lec- 
ture series has been arranged to 
keep Camp Lee medical officers 
abreast of progress in medicine. 
Dr. Long is internationally famous 
for his pioneer work with Sulfanila- 
mide and its derivatives, and for 
his many contributions to the litera- 
ture on this subject. He pointed out 
that these drugs, though compara- 
lively new, are already receiving 
widespread use. More than ten mil- 
lion people were treated by some 
form of Sulfanilamide last year. 
Dr. Long pointed out that these 
drugs are particularly important in 
the sphere of Military Medicine. For 
one thing, they are considered al- 
most indispensable in the prevention 
and treatment of infections result- 
ing from gunshot wounds, which 
were so serious in the World War. 
They are also generally used in the 
trentment of such common ailments 
as ear infections, sinus infections, 


skth diseases, venereal diseases, 
pneumonia, meningitis and even 
burns. 


Dr. Long predicted that Sulfadia- 
zine, a new derivative not yet re- 
leased by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in Washington, would 
soon be considered the most impor- 
tant, and eventually be the most 
widely used, member of the Sulfanil- 
amide group of drugs. 

Dr. Long said that Sulfaguonadine, 
the derivative, has been found very 
effective in the treatment of Bacil- 





lary Dysentery, This disease was so 


serious among British soldiers in 
Cairo, Egypt, that medical authori- 
ties there wired Dr, Long to send 
them five pounds by air mail. This 
was done, although it cost more than 
$500, and necessitated having the 
drug released by the U. S. Food and 
Drug Administration in the record 
time of 24 hours. The drug worked 
so well that the British authorities 
cabled for 30 more pounds to be sent 
by air mail, and a ton to be shipped 
as soon as possible! 

Dr. Long made a tour of the Sta- 
tion Hospital at Camp Lee, and ex- 
pressed himself as being delighted 
at seeing such excellent and com- 
plete equipment. He also congratu- 
lated the officers at Camp Lee, head- 
ed by Lt. John S. Wolf and Lt. Ed- 
ward G. Sharp, for instigating this 
series of medical lectures. He said 
he thought most Army camps would 
eventually have similar meetings, 
but that Camp Lee was away ahead 
of the others so far. He pointed out 
that such lectures would be excellent 
for officers’ morale, would keep them 
interested in their profession, as well 
as informed on the latest develop- 
ments in the fields of medicine and 
surgery, so that they could use this 
information both in treating patients 
and training Medical Corps soldiers. 





Air Meteorologist 
Quota Is Filled 


Quotas have been filled for 150 
college graduates to be trained at 
five universities as meteorologists 
under a program arranged by the 
Air Corps. No more applications are 
being received at this time for this 
specific training, the War Dept. said. 





Flying Cadets 
Commissioned 


MAXWELL FIELD, Ala.—One hun- 
dred forty-seven Flying Cadets, rep- 
resenting 31 different states, were 
graduated from the Advanced Flying 
School at Maxwell Field, HQ of the 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center, 
last Thursday. 

The class, designated SE-41-D, was 
the fourth graduated from the Cen- 


ter, making a total of 554 pilots 
turned out by the Southeast Train- 
ing Center since the start of the ex- 
panded pilot program on Feb. 7. One 
thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
six pilot trainees are now enrolled 
in SEACTC flying schools. 





THIS IS the parting of the ways. The cadet has almost finished — 
his basic training at Randolph Field; Tex. From here on, he'll 
grow up to be either a pursuit pilot or a bomber pilot. 





Flying Cadet Applicants Face 
Less Strict Education Tests 


NEW YORK—Educational _ tests 
for Flying Cadet appointments have 
been made less stringent, it was 
stated this week by Maj. Gen. Irv- 
ing J. Phillipson, commanding gen- 
eral, Second Corps Area. 


The original regulations provided 
that any applicant who had not com- 
pieted two years of college would 
be required to pass examinations in 
the subjects ordinarily covered in 
two years of study at recognized 
college or university. This examina- 
tion was required of all who had 
not completed two full years of col- 
lege. No allowance was made for 
subjects they might have studied in 
a period of less than two years. 
The examination was a rigid one 
and covered a wide field. Under -the 
new regulations applicants for ap- 
pointment, as Flying Cadets will re- 
ceive credit for subjects which they 
have completed successfully in col- 
leges, regardless of the length of 
time spent in college. 





According to the new regulations, 
the educational examination will 
consist of five required subjects and 
two optional subjects. The required 
subjects will be English composition 
and grammar, arithmetic, algebra to 
include quadratics, plane geometry 
and plane trigonometry. The two 
optional subjects will be selected by 
the applicant from among the fok 
lowing: United States history, gem 
eral history, elementary physics, in 
organic chemistry, and any modern 
language except English. 

Applicants who show successful 
college completion of subjects may 
be excused from examination in such 
subjects and given credit for a grade 
of 80 per cent in each subject. 

The applicant will be required to 
produce an official document from 
the college or university he attended, 
showing that he completed the sub 
ject as claimed, and showing als0 
the grade attained. 





IT’S TERRIBLE 








his neck, but Pvt. 
of them. 


Kapusta’s major worry 


any more. 
N. Y., wearing the usual 
one bearing this message: 
“Surgeons: 
inversus.” 


In simple language that means Private Kapusta is 
one of those rare “upside-down” persons, with heart, 
stomach, liver, and appendix all reversed from their 


normal positions in the body. 


Kapusta, who was anxious to join the service, had 
some difficulty convincing his draft 
and Army doctors that he was physically fit for active 


military service. 


This Soldier Is 


NEW CUMBERLAND, Pa.—Every soldier in Uncle 
Sam’s Army wears a metal identification disc around 
Matthew J. Kapusta wears two 


when he arrived at the 
Army Reception Center here a few days ago was that 
he might be seized suddenly with acute appendicitis 
and be cut open by surgeons on the wrong side. 
Thanks to Capt. Elmo E. Erhard, chief of the medical 
staff, Private Kapusta won’t have to worry about that 
He left the center Tuesday for Pine Camp, 
dog tag, and an additional 


This soldier is destro-cardia and situs 


Situs 


chest. 
he said. 


his ears. 
other doctors. 


board physicians 





for a year of military service, 


bid 
Inversus 





Draft board doctors in Philadelphia gave him three 
different examinations before they finally approved him 
for an A-1 rating making him subject to call. 

At the induction station in Philadelphia, Kapust® 
who has known about his “upside-down” condition for 
about ten years, didn’t volunteer any information, be 
lieving that mention of his physical peculiarity would 
only cause a lot of fuss and trouble. 

“You must be awfully overworked, son,” one doctor 
said as he listened for the beat of Kapusta’s heart with 
his stethoscope placed over the left side of the Selectees 


Kapusta laughed. “Tune in on the other side, Doc,” 


The doctor did so, and he immediately pricked UP 
He summoned one of his colleagues, and then 
They conferred for a moment, then 
they examined the X-ray pictures which 
taken of Kapusta earlier in the day, and then they 
conferred once more. 

Sure enough, Kapusta’s vital organs were virtually 
all placed inversely in his body. But he was otherwise 
normal and physically fit. 


had been 











So Matthew was accepted — 
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" po their masks and business goes on as usual. 
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Two Army Golfers 
eat Local Talent 
SAN ANGELO, Tex.—When the 
wal leal Glenmore Golf Club sponsored 
4 him ‘tournament, two of the participants 
Wt of 43 entering, were Pvt. Bud 
pusta, Brown and Set. Stanley Rowden, 
on ra both of the 70th Material Squadron. 
eal the qualifying round both 
nh and Rowden landed in the 
doctor thampionship flight, and each won 
t wil tis match so that in the finals it 
ectee ™s The Army vs. The Army. 
Doc,” Rowden put up a manly battle in 
ett eighteen but Brown mashied 
ed up road a 5 to 4 win on the last 
i then = to cop the tournament. It 
then & ho disgrace to Rowden, though, 
been Brown is no newcomer to the 
they tart greens, having received his 
in golfing as a caddy at the 
‘tually ~~ Rock Country Club, Little 
erwise the Ark., and later associated with 
cepted Fair Park Country Club also at 
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NEWCOMER 








CE FIELD, C. Z.—The newest recruit at France Field 














visited by nearly every member 
garrison, much to the envy 
neighbors who can’t under- 
‘why all the special interest in 
newcomer, 
' is a seven-months-old moun- 
jain lion, the present of Col, Charles 
“Moon” Mullins, Jr., Commandant 
“he Academia Militar de Nicara- 
of. Managua, “the West Point of 
ua.” Christened “Moon” by 
(ol. Edwin J. House, commanding 
of France Field in honor of 
pis donor, the lion cub has become 
fhe most popular member of the 
seadily expanding France Field Zoo. 
fo win the constant affection of 
dimen of the post from the other 
gimals of the zoo, though, will be 
a job. For instance, “Agnes,” 
the black spider monkey, is quite 
fascinated and knows how to put on 
s geal show for the boys on her 
jopes, Swings and ladder, Slightly a 
show-off, she is like a real artist 
qaving for large audiences and 
yon't even wink an eye if her ad- 
mirers are less than five. The min- 
ute she is sure of them she goes into 
tion to prove to all that “Jake,” the 


have been born with a silver spoon in his mouth. He arrived 
‘past week under the personal escort of Capt. Robert L. Olinger, 
royally received by the personnel of the post. Now, estab- 
in his new quarters, he haso— 








coon, no matter how good he is, 
won’t wrest the artistic laurels from 
her. 

Two other members of her race, 
mother and son, keep aloof from the 
footlights and crowds but sonny likes 
to ride bareback on.one of the two 
peccaries that have the run of the 
cage. 

Long a favorite of the entire post 
and the pride and joy of Col. Harry 
Weddington, zoo officer, is “Bill” a 
deer from Fort Davis. “Bill” is very 
tame and retains his popularity by 
being friendly with all. 

In another section of the zoo are 
three macaws, boastful of their bril- 
liant plumage and eternally letting 
it be known in a harsh and sassy 
voice. Three psittacines, lovely birds 
of solid green, sit quietly and stare 
at the sea or each other like lovers 
in the spring, unmindful of the 
crowds. 

Started recently, the France Field 
Zoo has already a fine collection of 
birds and animals and is rapidly ex- 
panding. Maintained and supported 
by the soldiers themselves through 
the A & R Department, the zoo is 





6000 See Upton Pugs Take 
Mitchel for a Hayride, 5-2 


By PVT. ALLAN JACKS 





rs 
— 


(Special to Army Times) 


CAMP UPTON, N. Y.—With 


nearly 6000 spectators crammed 


into Camp Upton’s new grandstand, this post’s recently organized 
boxing team bombarded an aggregation from Mitchel Field, winning 


by a margin of 5 to 2. 


A twilight thunder shower, which threatened to wash out the 
event, failed to intimidate the throngs that came from as far as 


New York City to witness the first® 





inter-camp fight card staged in the 
metropolitan area. When the sky 
cleared at 8:30 every available seat 
was occupied. 

The fights were highlighted by a 
first round knock-out by Upton’s Sol 
Maksik, former Pennsylvania univer- 
sity boxing captain. Broadway celeb- 
rities, headed by vivacious Fifi D’Or- 
say, entertained before the battles 
got under way. 

Col. C. W. Baird, commanding of- 
ficer of Camp Upton, and Co. Doug- 
las Johnston, commanding officer of 
Mitchel Field, occupied ringside 
seats, and officers and soldiers from 
both posts were present to cheer the 
gladiators. 

Theatrical stars who entertained 
included such well-known figures as 





visited daily by hundreds and not 
only is it a spot of amusement for 
the soldiers to spend off-duty hours, 
but it is an educational factor cre- 
ating in the men an interest in 
tropical animal life. 











GAS MASKS can be used for something besides withstanding gas attacks. 


off the parade ground at Camp Barkeley, Tex., resourceful men of the 45th Division reach for 
Until it’s time to eat. 
are Sgt. Robert Murray, left, and Pfc. Johnny Hamby, both of HQ Battery, 160th FA. 


Decide Now—Will It Be Dust or Chow? 


When the dust whirls 
Pictures of frustration here 


—t5th Division Photo 








Rock, While stationed at 





Kelly Field, Brown was assistant pro 
at the Duncan Field course. 

Pvt. Brown says he is out after all 
the golf trophies in San Angelo, so 
the local turf scuffers had better 
start digging deeper into their golf 
lore. 


Casey Goes to Bat 
For Welfare Fund 


FT. CONSTITUTION, N. H.—Sev- 
eral thousand civilians in the vicin- 
ity of these harbor defenses will con- 





verge on the Portsmouth State Ar- 
mory on June 4th for the gigantic 
“Army Night,” to be sponsored by 


the Portsmouth Lodge of Elks. Lead-_ 


ing attraction of the affair will be 
the first appearance in Portsmouth 
of the 22d CA’s most distinguished 
athletic personality: Steve “The 
Crusher” Casey, former heavyweight 
wrestling champ of the world, who 
lost his title to “The Angel,” in New 
York, just prior to his induction in 
the Army. 

Idol of the men here, the mighty 
Casey has wrestled three times since 





Phillies Play 44th 
Div. at Fort Dix 


FORT DIX, N. J.—The 4th Di- 
vision baseball team will meet the 
Philadelphia Phillies in an exhibi- 
tion game here July 9. The Phillies 
are in the National League cellar 
at present, having just dropped eight 
straight to the Dodgers. 

This is believed to be the first 
game between a major league club 
and a division team since Selective 
Service became law. About 17,000 
soldiers will see the game, played 
on a rope-yarn Sunday. 





joining the Army, defeating Panta- 
leon Manlapig and Big Ben Morgan, 
at Boston, and turning back Joe Sa- 
voldi at New York. 

Army Night was arranged through 
the cooperation of the Portsmouth 
Elks for the raising of money for 
the 22d and the 1105th CA recrea- 
tion fund. Pvts. William J. Doheny, 
former New York sports writer, and 
D. F. Hurley, Boston newspaperman, 
handling details for the Army, 





Charles Tobias, author of “Hellza- 
poppin;” Gene Schwartz and Peter 
DeRose, song writers; Penny Ban- 
croft, singer, and Jack Zero, come- 
dian. Among the ring figures pres- 
ent were Dumb Dan Morgan, Pat 
Collins and Harry Balogh, who an- 
nounced the events, 

Mlle. D’Orsay nearly broke up the 
show when she entered the ring 
after the third bout. She sang and 
danced to the roar of approval 
voiced by the soldiers and guests. 
The high spot of the scrapping 
was provided by Sergeant Maksik 
who put all his 210 pounds behind a 
couple of terrific punches and 
knocked out Kid Boltrek, Fort Tot- 
ten, in a special three-round fight. 
Another one-round KO was scored 
by Kid Carnicella, also of Camp 





Upton. His victim was Kid DiVeccio, 
who was escorted to his corner by 
the referee after stopping several 
hard blows to the body. 


Sid Gerber and Frankie Albano 
were the only Mitchel Field entries 
to triumph, both via the decision 
route. Gerber, a light heavy, just 
shaded Johnny Mellilo. But Camp 
Upton salted away the match with 
victories by Nick Nicco, Kid Dudek 
and Mickey Amandola, 

The summaries: 

Sid Gerber, Mitchel Field, defeat- 
ed John Melillo, Camp Upton, by de- 
cision. 

Mickey Amandola, Upton, defeated 
Fred Moses, Mitchel, by decision. 

Sol Maksik, Upton, defeated Hen- 
ry Boltrek, Fort Totten, by knock- 
out in first round. 

Kid Carnicella, 
Mike DiVeccio, 
out, first round. 

Nick Nicco, Upton, defeated Gene 
Starey, Mitchel, by decision. 

Frankie Albano, Mitchel, defeated 
Joe Runewitch, Upton, by decision. 

Leonard Dudek, Upton, defeated 
Johnny Trafinsky, Mitchel, by deci- 
sion. 


defeated 
by knock- 


Upton, 
Mitchel, 








CAVALRY COMBAT. $2.50 per copy 
postpaid. Over 500 pages. 120 Maps. 
A compilation of action of small 
Cavalry Units during the World War 
which was planned and initiated by 
the Chief of Cavalry and prepared 


under the supervision of the Assis- 
tant Commandant of the Cavalry 
Schoo]. Full of battlefield experi- 


ences and tactical instruction. This 
is a comprehensive presentation of 
cavalry operations and combat that 
illustrates by differentiation and ap- 
propriate discussion, the correct 
interpretation of sound tactical 
principles. 


COMPANY ADMINISTRATION AND 
PERSONNEL RECORDS by Major 
C. M. Virtue, Infantry. (8th Edition). 
Includes all changes to August 31, 
1940. Complete, thorough, practical, 
conforms to latest regulations of the 
War Dept Strong paper cover, $1.25 
per co 5 pene (in lots of 5 or 
more, $1.00 each): Cloth cover. $1.75 
per copy postpaid. A detailed, work- 
ing manual for the use of unit com- 
manders, first sergeants and com- 
pany clerks. It tackles all the 
problems and explains the procedure 
in ge case confronting the com- 
pany office. All the standard forms 
are shown and the methods of filling 
them out are explained. Illustrative 
problems are given and solvd. 


COMPLETE TACTICS, INFANTRY 
RIFLE BATTALION. Bound in durable 
Fabkote, 75 Cents per copy postpaid. 
With the organization and tactics of 
all included units—the individual 
soldier, squads, platoons, compa- 
nies, and the battalion itself. In- 
cludes the entire new Infantry Field 
Manual (FM 7-5) and the tactical 
portions of new basic field manuals 
on the Individual Infantry weapons. 
Tables of Organization of all units 
are also covered. By all odds the 
most important American tactical 
work published in more than a 
decade. Every Infantry Leader—of- 
ficer, noncom, and acting noncom— 
should thumb this book until he 
knows its contents perfectly, 


ESSENTIALS OF INFANTRY TRAIN- 
ING. New, greatly simplified, and 
inexpensive text on the Basic Train- 
ing of the Soldier—indispensable to 
the infantryman. In strong reinforced 
paper binding, $1.00 postpaid. This 
ook meets the needs of the en- 


listed man, and those charged with 
his instruction, for a training manual 
that is brief, simple, and inexpen- 
sive, and yet thorough and com- 
prehensive. Includes the basic sub- 
jects required for all combatant 
troops armed with the rifle (except 
instruction mounted). Questions and 


problems have been included for 
self-help, classroom recitations, and 
examinations. All problems are based 
on a special ma a four color re- 
production, size 31'’x34"’, being fur- 
nished with each book. 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF IN- 
FANTRY, Basic. $3.00 per copy post- 
— A more advanced treatise of 
asic Infantry subjects than the Es- 
sentials of Infantry Training. Con- 
tains the new Drill, New Organiza- 
tion and Interior Guard Duty. The 
adoption of the new organization 
and the new drill made necessary 
the complete rewriting of all Com- 
bat and Tactical Subjects. Combat 
subjects include—The Light Machine 
Gun Squad and Section—The 60-MM 
Mortar Squad and Section—The Au- 
tomatic Rifle Squad. All other basic 
subjects have been revised in this 
edition including—Map Reading— 
Military Sanitation and First Aid~ 
Rifle and Rifle Marksmanship—Tech- 
nique of Fire—Scouting and Patrol- 
ling—Automatic Rifle—Characteristics 
of Infantry Weapons—Heavy Weap- 
ons—Weapons of Close ombat— 
Tanks, Smoke and Special Equip- 
ment. The manual is completely in- 
dexed. Appropriate chapters include 
problems and questions. Approved 
solutions and answers to questions 
are contained in the appendix to the 
manual, 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF IN- 


FANTRY, Advanced. $5.00 per copy 
postpaid. " 


Daily News Building 











Military Books 


ARMY TIMES 


THE Gein tee Fourth Edi- 
tion . $2.50 per co postpaid. 
The Fourth Edition (1944 ) of The 
Officers’ Guide, now available, is 
an up-to-the-minute volume to meet 
the needs of today. Authoritative, 


copiously illustrated, interestingly 
written, it provides a source for 
study, reference, and_ inspiration 


about problems which face the of- 
ficer as an individual. 


READING. $1.00 per oF postpaid. 
MAP AND AERIAL Pi SroG PH 
This manual is written primarily for 
the combat officer and noncommis- 
sioned officer. It is profusely illus- 
trated with forty-five drawings. The 
text on the important subject of 
Aerial Photograph Reading features 
twelve full-page reproductions print- 
ed on enamel stock (to bring out all 
details) and a four-color map carry- 
ing an overlay in a fifth color in- 
dicating the location on the map of 
various aerial photographs. 


DRILL AND CEREMONIES FOR FIELD 
ARTILLERY (Complete). $1.00 per 
copy postpaid. “Drill and Cere- 
monies for Field Artillery’’ has been 
prepared by officers of the regular 
establishment who are recognized 
as experts in their particular fields. 
The text is based upon and con- 
forms to the latest training doctrines 
of the rmy, as set forth in 
the official publications of the War 
Department. Numerous illustrations 
add to the attractiveness of the 
volume. 


COAST ARTILLERY. $6.00 per copy 
postpaid. This book has been espe- 
cially prepared and illustrated with 
a view of combining in one volume 
all necessary instructional material 
for the Coast Artillery. This com- 
bined volume contains all the essen- 
tially Coast Artillery Topics, for- 
merly covered in the two volumes 
(Basic and Advanced), and repre- 
sents a substantial saving to the 
7. The text contains over 
300 pages and about 725. illustra- 
tions, with numerous tables 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE. $2.00 per 
copy postpaid. All personnel con- 
cerned with antiaircraft artillery 
weapons will find this manual use- 
ful as a handy reference and guide 
to the daily task of training and 
firing. Its purpose is to teach the 
underlying principles of antiaircraft 
defense and to stimulate the imagi- 


nation in improving and perfecting 
the neutralization of air power men- 
ace to life and property. Incorpo- 


rated into one volume are regula- 


tions, principles, and basic in- 
formation from scores of separate 
pamphlets. The Appendix contains 
a list of War Department publica- 


tions from which much of this book 
was compiled. 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF 
CAVALRY. Basic. $3.50 per copy 
postpaid. A text designed and writ- 
ten for the officers and noncommis- 
sioned olficers of all components of 
the Cavalry branch. The manual 
covers completely all of the basic 
material common to all arms of the 
service. It also includes Cavalr 
Drill, both Horse and Mechanized, 
adapted to the new Infantry Drill 
Regulations. Other Cavalry sub- 
fects included: Equitation—Cavalry 
Organization—Cavalry Weapons— 
Sketching—Tactical employment of 
Small Cavalry Units (Horse and 
Mechanized avalry). A complete 
basic text for the Cavalryman, either 
Horse or Mechanized. 


TACTICS AND TECHNIQUE OF 
CAVALRY. Advanced. $5.00 per 
copy postpaid. All those interested 
in the Cavalry arm of the Service 
will want the material en The 
Cavalry Regiment, Horse and Mech- 
anized (The New Cavalry Recon- 
naissance Regiment). Other Cavalry 
subjects covered include: Cavalry 
Communications—Care of Animals 
and Stable Management—Mech- 
anization—Cavalry eapons—Com- 
bat Training. Administration, Supply, 
Mess Management, Antiaircraft De- 
fense and other subjects common to 
all arms have been completely cove 
ered by the authors. 


Washington, D. C, 
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The Oldest Story in the World 


By TONY MARCH {RULING TT 


“And no playing around?” he said. 

“No.” 

“And in bed at ten o’clock, and nothing 
tougher than gin slings, and don’t change, 
baby, because I love you as you are.” 

“T know,” she said. 

The late afternoon light came in 
through the tavern door, flowing around 
the booth where they sat, brushing a nim- 
bus about her head. Her face was in 
shadow. Like a Whistler, he thought— 
that soft-colored haze. I never under- 
stood what he meant before, but here it is. 
Don’t cry, baby, he said to himself. Judas, 
don’t cry. I’m gointa Alabama witha... 

“Another?” he said. She shook her 
head, not looking up, and the waitress 
took his glass and went away. 

“I forgot to say goodbye to Charlie 
McEnroe,” he said suddenly, as if the 
thought had just come to him. “Now, 
why’d I do that?” 

She was looking at him now, but-.he 
continued to stare blankly past her. 

“Poor Charlie,” she whispered. 

“Old pal, Charlie. Drinker of my wine, 
robber of my sleep, serpent in my—uh— 





“No, never do that, I'll do it myself. 
I'll send him a letter. ‘Dear Charles,’ it 
will say, ‘The territory is theoretically 
open but in point of fact closed for a year. 
Go right ahead, but don’t let me catch you 
at it. Affectionately yours...’ Oh, hell, 
do I have to?” 

He felt her hand on his, but he was 
watching her face. 

“You know you don’t.” 

“Fine, And is everything copesettic?” 

“Very copesettic.” 

“Very, very copesettic?” 

“Oh, grand!” she laughed, 
look beautiful in uniform,” 

“T hope not,” he said. 

“Oh, you will, because you're beautiful 
now. Even if you had a three-day beard 
and a head cold, you’d be beautiful.” 

“And that’s because?” 

“And that’s because I love you,” she 
said. . 

Oh, blast this and blast that, he 
thought, why can’t I go on sitting here, 
swilling Mike’s Mount Vernon and listen- 
ing to her talk? I won’t even look at her 


“And you'll 





Who taught you your lessons?” 

“A man.” 

“He knew his way around, I'll say that. 
He certainly knows how to train his 
women.” 

“Egoist.” 

“Egotist,” he said. “And yet there’s an 
awful. lot I don’t know about you. What 
side do you sleep on, for instance? Do 
you wear cold cream to bed, and hair 
curlers? Do you paint your toenails even 
when they don’t show?” 

“Darling, I only did that once! And 
you won’t know about the other things 
until... Until.” 

His mind scurried around like a squir- 
rel on an Autumn lawn. “It sounds very 
exciting. I thought my pappy told me 
everything when I was twelve, but it 
seems. he missed a couple of points, But 
then he was a very busy man.” 

I guess this has been going on for a 
long time now, he said to himself. My 
old man and his old man and Hannibal’s 
old man, too. What did Hannibal do? 
He sat in a pub with a cask of wine and 
a tearful puella and got very sentimental. 





the Garden of Eden. Uh-uh, that was gy 
ferent. Both of them left that place, tiggum 
to each other and hating it. But the 

must have said goodbye to someft 

that’s what I mean, To the apples? 8) 
God? People have always been saying 
goodbye. Joseph to Potiphar’s wife (the 


coward), Abraham to his son. Dayj 
Jonathan. And millions of little ab its a 
standing in railway stations, sitting j,” : - 
bars, on steamship docks, lying in bed “An Am 
the dark. All the waving handkerchj ore 
all the kisses, all the tears, all the spent ¥ He’s Se 
emotions. And, finally, me, and her, oe 
wish I had time for another drink, hp Ay 
said to himself. “& coved 
She saw him glance at his watch, “Ig. d from 
it... time?” “We m¢ 
“Just about.” there's 
“I want to go to the station with you” Sing | 
“No. It’s better this way. There'll be F Three | 
dozens of us there, each with somebody jaunts to t! 
to see him off. It’ll be pretty sloppy. We - 


never were at our best in a crowd, were 
we?” 

She shook her head. 

“You just sit.here and listen to the 
juke box. What is it?—‘There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made!’ Well, if that isn’t a hell 
of a note. Do I have to take that away 
with me?” 

She didn’t smile. He reached out ang 
touched her hand lightly. 

“Tll just get up and go,” he said. She 





h- five 

















bosom.” if you say so, or touch her, just so she| No, not Hannibal—he was tough. He| looked more like a Whistler than ever, her Arg 
“Tl say goodbye for you,” she said, | stays here and I can stay here, too. didn’t like girls, he liked elephants. | face dim in the encircling light, her eyes pes"! © 
giggling. “You said that very prettily, my sweet.| (Puella, puellae, puellum.) And look at|big and shining. pA. L 
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; report \ 

“I had 

[ / { oke his | 

y shell fit 
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When Lt, Gen. Samuel B. M. ithed in 
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oS? 


Get a load of this—I’m allergic to music, especially bugle calls!” 





Meine 


CAN’T FOOL HIM 


“Do you know who I am?” growled 
the hardboiled topknocker. 

“I don’t know your name, sir,” 
murmered the recruit, “but I do 
know you're rank,” 

. . . 


FEAR NOT, MA 


“Well, son,” wrote Recruit Van 
Rassendale’s doting mamma, “I 
hope you have been punctual in 
rising every morning so as not to 
keep the regiment waiting break- 
fast for you.” 

. . * 

THE ONLY WAY ARMY OF- 
FICERS GET THEIR WORK DONE 
IS BY PUTTING THEIR SOLDIERS 
TO THE WHEEL. 

+ + o 

CAN ANYONE IN THE AUDI- 
ENCE REMEMBER WAY BACK 
WHEN AN AUTOMOBILE PARKED 
AND PEOPLE GOT OUT? 


COMPLAINT 

Private: “I can’t eat this soup.” 

KP: “I'll call the pusher.” 

KP Pusher: “Smatter?” 

Private: “I can’t eat this soup.” 

Pusher: “I’ll get the sarge.” 

Private (to Mess Sergeant): 
can’t eat this soup.” 

Sarge: “Oh, no? Wait a minnit.” 

Private (to Mess Officer): “This 
soup—I can’t eat it, sir.” 


“T 


Officer: “What's the matter with 
it?” 
Private: “No spoon.” 


. > > 
BUT, CORP....! 


“Hips on shoulders, PLACE!” 

outed the new corporal, nis first 
morning out with a squad on P.T. 

“You can’t do that,” came a plain- 
tive voice from the rear rank. 

“Sure enough,” admitted the Cor- 
poral. “HIPS DOWN!” 


s+ ee eo eee ee ee ee Fe © 


TACTICAL MANEUVER 
Maisie: “He said he-was going to 
kiss me and I said I wouldn't stand 
for it.” 
Daisie: 
Maisie: 


“What did he do then?” 
“He knocked me down.” 
7 * + 
ONE MAN IS KNOCKED DOWN 
BY AN AUTOMOBILE EVERY TEN 
MINUTES IN NEW YORK CITY. 


YOU'D THINK IT WOULD WEAR 1,320,000 

HIM OUT 1,500,000 
rie ee) a Se 1,150,000 
MANEUVERS 1,250,000 


A company of Engineers was am- 
bushed by an Infantry machine gun 
company. The C.O. of the MGs pops 
his head out of the brush and ex- 
claims: 

“You're all dead.” 

The C.O. of the pick and shovel 
guild, however, said: 

“How did you all get over here?” 

“We came across 


tryman stiffly. 


“Then you're all drowned,” said 


the Engineer. “We blew that bridge 


up two days ago.” 
* * 7 
“For an ex-soldier, Gracie, I'd 
say your boy-friend is kinda shy.” 
“Well, Daisy, he belongs to the 
Reserves, see?” 





New Homes at Fort Story 


For Married Non-Coms 


FORT STORY, Va.—Fifty low-cost 


dwellings are being built at Fort 
Story, for the housing of married 
non-commissioned officers of the first 
three grades of the Army, and who 
form a part of the permanent garri- 
son of the military reservation. 
These dwellings will cost approxi- 
mately $3,500, each. They are 1omes 
for single families, one story high, 
and of frame construction. The 
dwellings are not located on the 
military reservation but are being 
built about a half mile north of the 
north entrance and will form a small 
community of their own. Most of 
the quarters will be ready for occu- 





that bridge a 
couple hours ago,” said the Infan- 


Young took office as the first Chief 
of Staff of the Army in August, 1903, 
the duties of the General Staff con- 








How well are you keeping up 
with the Army? This one is a test 
in current events, and a score of 80 
is excellent, 





1. What recent change in White 
House routine affects the Army? 
A—No service men will be admitted 
as visitors. 
B—Service men only will be admit- 
ted on Saturday mornings. 
C—President Roosevelt will person- 
ally greet service men visitors 
from now on. 
* 7 * 
2. If you are a Selectee with pre- 
vious training in any of the armed 
services, you may now request an 
immediate discharge from the Army: 
True False 
~ . 
3. On May 15th the Army num- 
bered about ccc . men and of- 
ficers: 


4. The Regular Army’s antiaircraft 
strength iis .................... times greater 
than it was a year ago: 
2 3 4 5 6 

* * 7. 
5. Hank Greenberg is stationed at: 
Camp Blanding, Fla, 
Fort Dix, N. J. 
Fort Custer, Mich. 
Camp Shelby, Miss. 

. * * 


6. The latest “mercy flight” made 
by the Army was for the purpose of: 
A—Bringing home the critically ill 

wife of the Chilean ambassador. 
B—Taking medical supplies to Bra- 
zilian flood refugees. 
C—Carrying a dentist to the Baha- 
mas, where the Duke of Wind- 
sor’s wife was suffering from 
toothache, 
* . 

7. Latest mobile unit announced 
for trials with the Army on maneu- 
vers is: 

The Hospital Car. 

The Cobbler’s Shop. 

The Ordnance Repair Car. 

The Traveling Kitchen, 

7 : * 


8. By July 4th, Army housing 
throughout the country will be 
per cent completed: 

20 15 50 


* * *. 


100 


9. Is there such a weapon as a 
20-mm. automatic cannon? 
Yes No 


who weighs more than 170 pounds. 
True False 





pancy about July 4. 


sisted mainly of preparing defense 
plans. The responsibility for train- 


ing, handling personnel and other- 
wise keeping the Army in trim was 
in other hands, It was not until 1910, 
when Maj. Gen. Leonard Wood be- 
came Chief of Staff that the powers 
of the Chief were broadened and the 
foundation of the General Staff, in 
its present form, laid. 


However, with a small Army and 
a negligible civilian training pro- 
gram the duties of the office placed 
no undue strain on the incumbent, 
until the United States entered the 
World War in 1917. The staff was 
then expanded to many times its 
pre-war size and did an efficient job 
of taking care of the needs of the 
field forces. 


At the close of the World War the 
General Staff suffered the shrink- 
age to which the entire military es- 
tablishment was subjected, but re- 
tained its general form. This form 
provided for assistants to the Chief 
of Staff known as G-1, in charge of 
personnel, G-2 in charge of military 
intelligence, G-3, in charge of train- 
ing and operations, G-4 in charge of 
supply and the War Plans Division, 
in charge of preparing plans for the 
defense of the nation. 


A deputy Chief of Staff also was 
provided for, and charged with the 
duty of directly assisting the Chief, 
acting for him in his absence and 
personally supervising the activities 
of the five assistants. 

Although in the years following 
the World War, the strength of the 
Army was reduced to a point where 
at one time it fell below the pre- 
World War strength, the burden of 
labor and responsibility placed upon 
the Chief of Staff was not corre- 
spondingly reduced... The National 
Defense Act of 1920, made the Chief 














of Staff responsible for the trai 
of the National Guard and the ci¥i- 
ian components of the defense setup 
of the United States—the Organized 
Reserves, the R.O.T.C. and _ the 
C.M.T.C.—created a heavier burden 
than would have resulted had the 
numerical strength of these compe 
nents been added to the Regular 
Army. 


The handling of this defense op 
ganization necessitated several types 
of planning, as none of the civilian 
elements could be trained under 
Regular Army schedule and» th 
plans suited to the National Guard 
were not adaptable to the needs of 
the Organized Reserves and the Re 
serve training units. 

The Chief of Staff and his deputy 
were required to handle more than ® 
double the work which had fallen to 
the lot of the pre-World War Chiefs 
of Staff. 


With the advent of the totalitar. 
ian outburst of conquest in Europe 
and the resultant move of the Unit 
ed States toward providing for na. 
tional safety, the burden of work, 
and responsibility which fell upon. 
the shoulders of the Chief of Staff 
and his deputy was virtually crush 
ing. It became obvious that one Chief 
and one deputy could not handle the 
tremendous mass of detail involved 
in recruiting, organizing, supplying } 
and providing for the morale of 80 
complicated, so large and so fat 
flung an organization as the modem 
U. S. Army. To relieve the pressure 
on the Chief of Staff and his deputy 
two additional Chiefs of Staff were 
named. One was designated to Ch 
ordinate the air activities of the 
Army under the Chief of Staff. Am 
other was designated to handle the 
supply problem. 


(The eighth article will appear 
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10. Recent regulations forbid en- 
listing any man for Cavalry service 
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(Answers on Page 16) 


“Interesting work, isn’t it? 





I do the same thing to horses 
in the Army.” 











Army Times, Wasnincton, D. C., May 31, 1941 
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“FORT SAM HOUSTON, Tex.—The United States has the best Army 
{ts history, right now, and some day horses are going to make these 
spanically minded soldiers eat their cams and gears. 

Any skeptics ready to do battle can find a big man with six stripes 





















bed in pis blouse and a chest laden with decorations at the 12th FA Battalion 
chiefs, more than willing to accept a challenge. 
» spent § He’s Set. Maj. H. W. Roberson, 51 years old, 21 years an Artilleryman, 
her 7 always a rabid, big-hearted friend of the ex-war horses retired to 
hi yre at this post. 
nk, he The sergeant’s ears are always cocked for some slurring remark about 
Bis beloved nags, especially in the direction of Division Artillery, mech- 
h, “Js. Bjied from way back. 
“We motorized the 12th in 1938,” he says, “and I guess it had to come. 
: there’s more horses in the Army now than there ever was, and the 
Aiwation will develop where they’ll show the grease monkeys what 
n you,” Biziering is.” 
re'll be Three months ago, Sergeant Roberson came back from one of his 
neb nts to the post stables leading a 33-year-old bay gelding with the Irish 
), ody sicker of “Pat.” 
‘ We Wants a Review 
» Weng Pat, said the sergeant with a note of awe in his voice, had put in 18 
with the 12th, and by George, the generals and what have you ought 
Jet him enjoy a good spine-tingling review. 
to the § -So when the 12th polishes up its gear of war these days you'll see a 
e Some d bay gelding doing an aged adagio among the trucks and guns. 


hat’'s more, Sergeant Roberson dug up Pat’s covering with all the hash 
s and citations. Pat is the whole show. 
Sergeant Roberson hails from Indiana. He enlisted in 1916 and went 
the Mexican Border Patrol with the 1ith Infantry. He became a mem- 
sof the 12th FA when the Second Division was activated in France. 
Sergeant Roberson, an expert gunner, made many of the traditions 
the 12th in the bloody days that followed, winning the Victory Medal 
five bars for gallantry at Chateau-Thierry, Soissons, Champagne, 
Argonne and Marbach. He also received the Silver Star for tw 
wsonal citations. The Croix de Guerre was pinned on his chest by Gen. 
hn A. LeJeune, division commander. 


Biggest Thrill? 


Apiece of shrapnel pinged him in the leg in one action, but he refused 
preport wounded. Otherwise he came through unscathed. 

“I had three horses during the war,” Sergeant Roberson says, “One 
oke his heart pulling a gun until he was exhausted. Another was killed 
y shell fire and an officer took the other one.” 

The Sergeant’s biggest thrill? Nope, it wasn’t the medals. 

“It was midnight, Nov. 11, 1918,” he says. “We were still firing our 
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Sergeant Says Horses Are Here to Stay 





Lolita’s Litter 
Litters Joint 


FORT BENNING, Ga.—Sensing an 
immediate need for mousechasers, 
Lolita, the 41st Infantry regimental 
cat, does her bit for defense, 

Private Jimmy O’Rear, of F Com- 
pany, awoke one morning to find he 


was the guardian of two kittens, 
born atop his barracks bag beneath 
his cot. 

He took the kittens to a maternity 
ward arranged in the boiler room, 
Later in the day he went back to 
see how they were getting along, 
Lolita had produced three more. 
Latest word was that Lolita was 
still having kittens- 


MILITARY 
BOOKS 


The Fighting Tanks 


Since 1916 
By Lt. Col. R. E. Jones, Maj. G. H. 

Rarey and Lt. R. J. Icks, U. S. A. 

Price $2.50 Postpaid. 

The text includes a complete his- 
tory of tanks in combat, which is as 
interesting as a novel, with descrip- 
tive data and illustrations of practi- 
cally every tank that has been built 
in the world. 

The novice and the expert, the 
professional and the layman alike 
will welcome the clear, thorough 
and entertaining presentation in the 
text, and the numerous, excellent 
and authentic illustrations of al 
tanks and everything pertaining to 
tanks. 

Royal octavo. About 330 pages 
and some 250 photos and drawings. 
With complete index. In handsome 
library binding. 


War On Wheels 
By Capt. Charles R. Kutz, U. S. A. 




















Price $2.00 Postpaid. 

Describes the main factor of the 
momentum of that drive—the thrusts 
of SCOUT and COMBAT. CARS, 
TANKS and other vehicles Not only 
in this but other wars, it traces the 
rise and oncoming threat of motors. 

What is the future of these arm- 
ored engines of destruction? How 
will they be used on this NEW 
WESTERN FRONT? Have they come 










Mo | when the Officers came along the line and said the armistice was in 

“Piet. They said we could have light or a fire, now. Brother, we just says he, “but these lads coming in now are making fine soldiers, the best. 
trainian’ hed in brightness and warmth. We built a huge fire and just sat there And I believe our officers are a little superior to those in the past.” 
he es eight, drinking vin rouge, singing and drying our feet, That's the Sergeant Roberson has been married 20 years and thinks his wife, 
ise setup ‘ — _— got. Inez, is the “best Longhorn cook Texas ever produced.” He’s mighty proud 
rganized rgeant Roberson, who saw World War I Army take shape and is of his neat lawn at 735 Division Street and keeps the letters written by 
ind the watching another expansion, thinks Uncle Sam has it this time. “You officers praising it. He also likes baseball and has a Boston bulldog named 
- burden’ t take away from the gallantry of the men in the 1917-1918 Army,” “Jitterbug.” And that’s that. 
had the 
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Fort Custer Still Busy Expanding 


to stay? Are they irresistible 

BLI IEGI he lightning war 
into the heart of Poland in three 
weeks! How could this devastating, 
human hurricane gather its might? 





irst to Have 
Cadet Units 


First college to report organization 
more than one flying cadet unit 
its campus for the Army Air 
is the University of Tennessee, 






















is deputy 
ore than 


ey h reported two flying cadet 
ts of 20 men each had been or- 
totalitar. on May 21 and 22. 
1 Europe | Stanford’s triumph as first uni- 
the Unit fesity to have an organized flying 
g for me reported in this week’s Army 
of work Times, is now partly eclipsed by the 
fell Sal of the Vols. Depauw claims to 
f of Stall fave beaten Stanford by one day. 
lly crushe essee’s record will not stand 
one Chief 
andle the | the members will be sent to Army 
_ involved ised flying schools and, upon 
supplying pletion of 30 weeks’ instruction, 
rale of 8 Bill be commissioned 2d lieutenants 
d so fat hithe AC Reserve. 
e modern Depauw University organized its 
> Pressure ying Cadet Unit No. 1 on May 20, 
is deputy Whotified the War Dept. May 27. 
staff wert T First to REPORT complete organ- 
ed to ie n of a flying cadet unit in the 
s of b nt drive of the Army Air Corps 
Staff. - Student flyers was Leland Stan- 
andle t University, which advised the 
at Department Monday, (May 26 
appear its first unit had been completed 


May 21. 
Ohio State University on May 27 








FORT CUSTER, Mich.—When the 5th Division marched away® 
to Tennessee recently for summer maneuvers, the 15,000 soldiers, 
including more than 1000 Michigan Selectees, who said good-bye 
for the summer left behind a camp which will be just as busy as 


ever, 





concerned. 

Busiest of all at Fort Custer will 
be the large Recruit Reception Cen- 
ter, where Selectees arrive at the 
rate of about 200 a day, keeping the 
reception center population at a 


as far as Army activity isé 


daily average of more than a thou- 
sand. 


Now under the command of Col. 
Robert T. Phinney, the 5000 men 
left at Fort Custer have already been 





FRANCE FIELD, C. Z.—Pfc. Ray- 
mond A. Duryea, “The Singing Ma- 
rine,” of Submarine Base, upset the 
ambitions of a number of soldiers 
and sailors at the fourth France 
Field Amateur Show in the airdrome 
gymnasium, by winning first prize. 
With a uke-mandolin under his arm 
and the songs “Trade Winds,” “South 
of the Border” and “Gold Mine in the 
Sky” on his lips, he sang his way 
into the hearts of an audience of 600 
whose applause gave him honors of 
the evening. 

The show was under the direction 
of France Field’s amateur show mas- 
ter of ceremonies, Bill Siler, and fea- 
tured as star non-contestant attrac- 
tion, Tech. Sgt. John H. Makepeace, 
radio instructor of Albrook Field. 





rted organization of its Flying 
t Unit No. 1 on May 22. 
Pes 






Sergeant Makepeace, a member of 























‘Singing Marine’ Is Tops 


In France Field Show 


the Society of American Magicians 
and the International Brotherhood 
of Magicians, has served 15 years in 
the U. S. Army, three of which was 
with the Can Do Regiment in China. 
It was from this regiment that he 
adopted the name of his act “Kan 
Du, the Mystic.” Kan Du proved he 
“Can Do” a lot of very entertaining 
tricks with cards, silks, flags, ropes, 
etc. He kept the audience mystied 
and wondering what was coming 
next and where it was coming from. 

Second prize for the contestants 
went to a new recruit, Pvt. Hugh S. 
Barrett, who has just completed 
three years with the Boston Con- 
servatory of Music. Pvt, Barrett sang 
“Old Black Joe.” 


A harmonica train song Imper- 
sonation, the “Beer Barrel Polka” 
and “The Star and Stripes For- 
ever,” brought third prize to Pvt. 
Scott Elliott of Captain Pryor’s 
squadron. 

Other acts on the program all of 
which were received with great en- 
thusiasm were: Sgt. John Balletti 
,of Lt. Col. McCune’s squadron, who 
gave a number of impersonations of 
outstanding radio and movie celeb- 
reties including Al Jolson, Fred Al- 
len, Clark Gable, Edward G. Robin- 


increased by the activation of two 
hospital units, to be staffed by 121 
officers and 400 men of the Medical 
Department. Soon to be formed are 
the 77th Engineers. Another in- 
crease will be two truck sections to 
be added to the 48th Quartermaster 
Battalion. 

Universities in the 6th Corps Area 
will send 669 ROTC cadets to Fort 
Custer on June 2 for six weeks of 
intensive training. The future Re- 
serve officers will be housed in tents 
separate from the area ordinarily oc- 
cupied by the 5th Division. 

A million and a half dollars worth 
of construction work will be carried 
out at Fort Custer during the sum- 
mer. Eight chapels for Sunday 
services will be built, roads on the 
reservation are to be improved, and 
contractors will set up numerous day- 
rooms, a recreation center for Negro 
troops, and a large number of other 
buildings. Biggest job to be done 
this summer, however, will be the 
expansion of the Recruit Reception 
Center to double its present size. 


Peyton’s Rank Made Permanent 


Maj. Gen. Phillip B. Peyton, now 
on duty at I Corps HQ in Columbia 
and former 8th Div. commander, has 
been given the permanent. rank of 
major general in the Regular Army, 
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Price $4.50 Postpaid 

The only book in its particular 
field, it includes under ONE cover 
the entire range of military and mili- 
tary medical subjects with which the 
medical man, as an officer in the 
combat forces, must be familiar. A 
thorough, practical knowledge of 
this valuable text will enable you to 
assume your military duties with 
confidence. ; 

Each course has been specially 
prepared and illustrated by selected 
experts. Up-to-date and complete m 
every detait, thts text conforms to 
the doctrines of the War Department 
and the teachings of the Medical 
Field Service School. oa 

The third edition of the Military 
Medical Manual is not merely a re- 
vision of previous editions—it has 
been completely rewritten—it is new 
from cover to cover both as to its 
editorial content, its type format and 
illustrations. 


Roots Of Strategy 
Edited by Maj. T. R. Phillips, 
S. A. Price, postpaid, $3. 
This compilation of the old mili- 
tary classics should be in the library 
of every Army Officer. Contained in 


U. 


its 441 pages are the iollowing: The 
Art of War by Sun Tzu; The Military 
Institutions of the Romans by Vege- 


tius; My Reveries on the Art of War 
by Marshal Maurice de Saxe; The 
Instruction of Frederick the Great for 
His Generals; and the Military Max- 
ims of Napoleon. 
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the War Dept. announced this week. 
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son and President Roosevelt. 


Pvt. John Griffin and Pvt. Law- 
rence East of Major Monroe’s squad- 
ron, also recent arrivals at France 
Field, played the guitar and sang 
“Shine on, Harvest Moon” and “Some 
of These Days.” 

Pvt. Jacob Schwartz, of the Medi- 
cal Corps, sang a song of his own 
composition, “Loveliness,” also Al 
Jolson’s, “Rainbow Round My Shoul- 
ders.” Sgt. Tony Balldino of Lieuten- 
ant Bronson’s squadron gave a num- 
ber of exceptionally good piano selec- 
tions—“Alone,” “St. Louis 
and “Star Dust.” Pvt. Roy C. Allen 
and his Kentucky mountaineers 
tuned up their guitars, banjos and 
fiddle for 
music. 

The program was closed with the 
stars of the show and the audience 





singing “God Bless America.” 
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Many Army men will want to send Army Times 
to their folks back home. I need a man in every. 
Company, Battery and Squadron to handle sub- 
scriptions and I'll pay him a commission and send 
the paper free to him every week. 


Only one Subscription Representative will be 
appointed in a Unit, so don’t delay. 
for complete information! 


Circulation Manager, Army Times. 
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Greenwood, Second Lt. Second Lt. Udell, 


Houston to Hawaiian Department. 


Army Orders 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Harcos, First Lt. Kermit A., 
Field to Westover Field, 
Bomar, Second Lt. 
Ala., to San Angelo, Tex 

rnes, Maj}. 
to Tallahassee, 

Holtoner, Capt. 
Field to Tallahassee, 

Barrett, First Lt. Thomas J., from Selfridge 
Field to Tallahassee. 

Kearby, First Lt. 
Field to Tallahassee. 


McGowan, 


John P., * trom Lawsoa B 
Fort Myer to Fort Benning. to d 
Arrington, First Lt. Tracey B., from Fort Reilly, First Lt. 


Meade to Camp Polk. 


, N. C., to Hawaiian Department. Fort Sam Houston to Hawaiian Depart- 
, First Lt. John E., 
Houston to Hawaiian Department. 
Reeve, Maj. Parker M., 

Hawaiian Department. 
Lanphier, First Lt. Paul H., 
, to Hawaiian Department. 


FIELD ARTILLERY 


Second Lt, Charles W., 
from Fort Lewis to Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department. nt, 

Meckler, — Lt. Alder M., from 
Camp Barkeley to Hawaiian ‘Department. to Fort Knox, Ky. 
Second Lt. Adolf J., jr., from Fort 
Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department. 
Pate, Second Lt. Roy H., from Camp Barke- 
to Hawaiian Department. 


to Hawaiian Department. 
ma Lt. 


, to Love Field, Tex. 
Second Lt. Jack W., 
Barkeley to Hawaiian Department. 

Second Lt. Frank E., jr., from 


=: to «4 
— Fort Myer, 


ingha: Ala. 
Boyd, First Lt. Walter H., 
Knox, 
Bullock, First a Harry, from Brooks Field 
Don, Egbert H., from Maxwell 
Field to Barksdale 


Hutchinson, First Lt. 
Maxwell Field to Barksdale Field, 


P from Selfridge Field, 


em ™ eat . rooks Field to Fort Benn 


First Lt. Clyde A., 
Field to Fort Benning. 
Tarbett, First Lt. lowe N., from 
Field to Fort Benning. 

Carlson, Second Lt. Thorgny C, 
Brooks Field to Fort Benning. 
Knott, Second Lt. James W., from 


o Washington 
Canine, te. Col. Ralph J, 


fridge Field to Tallahassee. 
Wilhelm, First Lt. . 
fridge. Field to Tallahassee. 
Kinzie, Maj. 
Department to Riverside, Calif 
Black, Col. Edward C., 
Ii., to Wichita Falls, Tex. 
Hanlon, Lt. Col. 
Field to Biloxi, 
Henley, Capt. 
Field to Wichita Falls. 
Mundell, Capt. Samuel A., 
Ill., to Biloxi. 
Tidwell, Capt. Charles §., 
Ky., to Lowry Field, Colo. 
Folmar, First Lt. 
Field, Va., 


Lombardy, 
Selfridge 


Atlanta to Hawaiian Department. Field to Fort Benning. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS Grosse, First Lt, Fulton A., 
Fleming, First Lt. Clyde A., 


to Portland, Ore. 


kla., to Hawaiian Department. 
Williams, Capt. Charles L., jr., 
., to Hawaiian Department. 
Dinsmore, First Lt. John C., 
to Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. 
Wilson, Maj. John A., jr., from New York, 


J Maxwell Field to Barksdale Fie 
Broussard, First Lt. Haas, First Lt. wens E., 
from Chanute Field, Fort Benning to Atlanta. 


ian Department ‘to Washington. Lewis to Hawaiian Department. 
Yokes, Capt. Harold H., 


, to Puerto Rican Department. 


to Hawaiian Department. from Camp Croft, fi 
Lewis to Hawaiian Department, 
, to Fort George Wright, 
Jordan, First Lt. Galin E., 
, to Hawaiian Department. 

First Lt, Jerl D., 
Utah, to Hawaiian Department. 


Brooks Field, Tex., to 8 eel Kans. 


> Lt. Thom G., , to San Mateo, Calif. Ord to Hawaiian. Department, 
Gallatin, First Lt iomas First Lt. Carl W.. 
lottesville, Va., to West Point, to Hawaiian Department. 
to Ottawa, Canada. 
Hoover, Capt. Warren H., Charlottesville to West Point. 


Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department. 
, from Gunter Field, 


, to Hawaiian Department. 
First Lt. Francis A., 
Benjamin Harrison, Ind., to Fort Custer, 


to Bowman Field, Ky. from Fort Knox to Ala., to Macon, Ga. to Hawalian Department. 


to Langley Field. to Hawaiian Department. 


Marion, First Lt, Charles E., 
Rican Department to Washington. 
Davis, First Lt. 
las, Utah, to Sunset Field, 
Nicorvo, Second Lt. 
Hancock, N. J., 
Dolan, Maj. 
Tex., to McChord Field, Wash. 
Power, Maj. Thomas &., 
Field to Moffett Field. 
Demler, First Lt. 
Arbor, Mich., 
Neely, First Lt. 
Arbor to Wright Field. 
Watson, First Lt. 
Arbor to Wright Field. 


Damberg, 


First Lt. Theodore, 
, to Panama Canal Department. 


CHEMICAL WARFARE 


McCullough, Second Lt. 
, to Cambridge, Mass, 


COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 


Cochran, Lt. Col. 
Louis, Mo., to Camp Davis, N. C 


Fort Lewis to Hawaiian Department, 
a First Lt. Howard G., from 
to Hawaiian Department, 
autem, First Lt. 
Lewis to Hawaiian Department, 
Sullivan, First Lt. Elmer, from Fort 
to Hawaiian Department. 
Bingaman, Second Lt. 
Ord to Hawaiian Department, 
Hicks, Second Lt. 
Lewis to Hawalian Department, 
Hillyard, Second Lt. 
Ord to Hawaiian Department, 


ington to Fort Sill, Sachaklian, First Lt, Harry A., 


from Camp Living- 


to Olmstead Field, Pa. 


, from San Antonio, 


from Fort Doug- } ‘ 
. Silvey, Second Lt. 


Utah, to Fort Dix, N. J 
Ackroyd, First Lt. 
to Hawaiian Department. 
Browning, First Lt. William W., 
, to Hawaiian Depart- 


to Wright Field, Ohio. Pureto Rican Department to Atlanta, Ga. 


nt. 

First Lt. Philip C., 
to Hawaiian Department. 
. David C., jr., from Fort 
Sill to Hawaiian Department. 

Moore, First Lt. William E., jr., from Fort 


Stanton, Second Lt. Daniel J., 
Field to Barksdale Field. 


Ord to Hawaiian Department. 


to Camp Davis, N. C. Ramsey, Second Lt. Robert E., from 


Calif., to Wright Field. 
Dane, Capt. 
Wrigth Field. 
McCoy, Capt. 
to Wright Field. 


Terhune, 


Ord to Hawaiian Department. 
Rose, Second Lt. Howard, from Fort 
to Hawaiian Department. 


Sill to Hawaiian Department. 
Muirhead, First Lt. 
Bliss to Hawaiian Department. 


from Pasadena to — = ™ ; Fig 
ock, Ark., to Camp Jose . Robinson, 
to Hawaiian Department. rk. : ° . 


f Lewis to Hawaiian Department. 
Stockton to Langley Field, Va. Sill to Hawaiian Department. 4 


Cisco to Hawaiian Department. 


Pasadena to Wright Field. 


Hutchison, 


Fort Sam Houston to Hawaiian Depart- 


Eustis, Va., to Puerto Rican Department. Duke, First Lt. Joe E., 


, to Barksdale Field, La. to Hawaiian Department. 


Field to Mather Field. 
Moseley, Capt. Lawson S., 
dale Field to Mather Field. 
Stark, Capt. Charles W., 


Eustis to Puerto Rican Department. from Fort Leaven-| weipert, First Lt. Roy H., 


Sill to Hawaiian Department. cisco to Hawaiian Department. 


Brafford, Second Lt. 


Bunker, First Lt. Theodore C., 
Fort Sill to Hawaiian Department. 


ton Field to Fresno, Calif. 


Copenhaver, First Lt. Hagton Cantonment, 


Leavenworth to Fort Bliss, 


Ames, First Lt. 
Field to Charlotte. 

Evans, First Lt. Albert L., jr., from Mitchel 
Field to Charlotte. 

Terry, First Lt. David D., jr., 
Field to Charlotte. 

Zemke, First 
Field to Charlotte. 

Meyers, Second Lt. Gilbert L., 
Field to Charlotte. 

Hall, First Lt. 
Department to Moffett Field. 

Opell, First Lt. Charles M., 
Department to Moffett Field. 


Spurgeon, 


Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department. , to Hawaiian Department. 


Canal Department to Fort Story, Va. 


" ary 
Fort Sam Houston to Hawaiian Depart- = reeare GENERALE 


Huachuca to Hawaiian Department. 


nt. 
Hatch, Second Lt. to Hawaiian De- 


Monroe to Panama Canal Department. MEDICAL ADMINISTRATIVE 


Story to Panama Canal Department. 


: L , . 
. to Fort Monroe, Va. , to ped Department. Francis E. Warren, Wyo., to Fort Robin- » to Las Voges, Nev; 
from San Fran- 


Department to Fort Mason. 
cisco to Fort Mason, Calif. 


The following second lieutenants are re- 
lieved from duty at Fort Devens, 


and ordered to the Panama Canal Depart- 


to Fort Monmouth, 


to Fort Winfield Scott, Bernhard, First Lt. 


Hawaiian Department 
Wood, First Lt. 
Department to Moffett 
Worley, First Lt. f 
Department to Moffett Field. 
Marks, First Lt. 
Field, Mich., 
Bogan, First Lt. Charles W., 
Canal Department to Moffett Field, Calif. 
Camp, First Lt. 
Canali Department to Moffett Field. 
Von Tungein, First Lt. 
Panama Canal 


Field. 


to Hawaiian Department. Michaelson, Louis J. 


A to Governors Island, i : 
Curtis "E., from Hawaiian - to Philippine Department, 
from Fort Story, Johnston, First Lt. 


"to Philippine Department, 
DENTAL CORPS 





Fontaine, Milton L. ql 
Hageman, A. G., jr. Utter, Charles W. 
, from Indianapolis, 
to Pittsburgh, Pa. 
from Hawaiian De- 
partment to West Point, 


Lewis to Hawaiian Department. 


to Tallahassee, Fla. Lewis to Hawaiian Department. to Philippine Department. 


. from 
Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department. George G. Meade to Philippine 


Canal Department. 
> , from Panama Canal 
Department to Brooklyn, 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


to Hawaiian Department. Francis E. Warren, 
“ 1 MEDICAL CORPS 
Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department. 


E. Warren to Hawaiian Depart- Ala., to Panama Canal Department, 


The following second lieutenants are re- 
Neved from duty at 
and ordered to Charlotte, 
Atkinson, Peter W. 


Dupuoy, 


to Hawaiian Department. ment. 
Todd, First Lt. Kenneth E., 
cis E. Warren to Hawaiian Department. 


Mitchel Field, N. Y., 


rom 
, to Galveston, Tex. Lee to Puerto Rican Department. 


Furman, Second Lt. Henry J., Ord to Hawaiian Department, 
Schaad, Second Lt. 


Lewis to Hawaiian Department. 


ro mg qpavid Pin ton to Camp Forrest, Tenn. 


from San Francisco E. Warren to Hawaiian 


Hall, William F. 
Johnson, D. 
McCollom, Loren G. 
Reeve, G. A., jr. 
Sawyer, Charles w. 


CAVALRY 


Sears, Maj. 
Ky., to Pine Camp, 


Weston, 


to Hermiston, Oreg. Department to Washington. 
from Fort Jack- Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department. tg . 
Walroth, Robert H. Francis E. Warren to Hawaiian Depart- 


to Hawaiian Department. 
é to Puerto Rican Department. 
Hawaiian Department. Francis E, Warren to Hawaiian Depart- “2 
Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department, . to Fort Benjamin 
Lewis to Hawaiian Department. 


from Hawaiian De- 


, from Fort Leaven- 
, to Hawaiian Department. 


from Fort Knox, 





Fort Ord to Hawaiian Department. 
j Claiborne, La., to Panama Canal Dep 
to Hawaiian Department. 


Bliss to Washington. 
Hosmer, First Lt. 
Va., to Fort Riley. 


Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 
Drew, First Lt, Cyrus J., 
to Hawaiian Department. 
, from Fort Leavenworth 
to Hawaiian Department. 


Richard, from Fort Myer, | Halderman, First Lt. to Hawaiian Department. 


from Fort Leaven- 
ton to Panama Canal Department. 
First Lt. Hawaiian Department. 
ton to Panama Canal Department. 


to Hawaiian Department. Beasley, Maj. Charles H 


to Hawaiian Department. 





Rails, First Lt. 
Bliss to Fort Riley. 
Onstad, Second Lt. 
Livingston, La., 
Fate, Second Lt. 
Riley to Phoenix, 


Snively, 
Calif., 


to Hawaiian Department. , to Hawaiian Department. to Fort George G. 


Sill to Hawaiian Department. 


to Hawaiian Department. Snelling to Hawaiian Department. 






Sill to Hawaiian Department. 
Ord to Hawaiian Department. Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 
Chamberlin, Second Lt. 


Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 


‘from Monterery, Fort Sill to Hawaiian Department. Sam Houston to Philippine Depa 


to Hawaiian Department. 





to Hawaiian Department. 


Griffith, Capt. 


Calif., 


Reinen, Second Lt. 
Ord to Hawaiian Department. 


Crinklaw, Second Lt. 


Pulliam, First Lt. Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 


Moines to Hawaiian Department. 


Kisner, Capt. Paul, 


from Omaha, Nebr, 
Fort George Wright, > 





from Fort Myer, Va., 


Polk, Capt. James H., 
to West Point, N. 


Harkins, 





Richardson, First Lt, Ronald C., 


from Vancouv B. 
nine arracks Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 


Leavenworth to Hawaiian Department. 





to Fort Bliss, 
Ingram, Lt. > 
York to Indianapolis. 


Bartel, 


Snelling to Hawaiian Department. 
couver Barracks to Hawaiian Department. | ,,Moines to Hawaiian Department. ington to Hawaiian Seen. 











Jefferson Barracks, Mo., to Hawaiian De- 





Moines to Hawaiian Department. 





couver Barracks to Hawaiian Department. to Fort Oglethorpe 


Oglethorpe, Ga., to Pine Camp. 


Johnson, 


. Vallery, Second Lt. Joy K., 
Ord to Hawaiian Department. Snelling to Hawaiian Department. Barracks to Hawaiian Department. pa Sem, Be. 


Mead, 8S. Dak., 
White, Second Lt. 
Oglethorpe to Pine Camp. 
Lardin, Capt. 
thorpe to Fort Benning, Ga. 


Owen, First Lt. Charles J., 
cisco to Fort Mason, Calif. 
McCormack, Second Lt. 
, to Pine Camp, N. Y. 


Snelling to Hawaiian Department. 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 
from Fort Adams, 


ama Canal Department to Fort Belvoir, 





K ment, 
ington to Hawaiian Department. nox, Ky., to Philippine Depart 








, to Puerto Rican Department. 
from Camp Bowie, 
to Wichita Falls, Tex. 


York’ to Washington. 
First Lt. Charles W., 


, to West Palm Beach, Fla. 
GENERAL STAFF CORPS 


to “RRandolph, Tex. 


to Panama Canai Department. 
from Camp Upton, 
to Panama Canal 


to Bakersfield, Calif. 


ernors Island, N. Y., Field to Bakersfield. 


to Panama Canal Department. Field to Bakersfield. 
from Washington 
to Panama Canal to Philippine Department. 
from Fort Dix to 
Panama Canal Department. 


’ to Panama Canal 
from Camp Croft, from Fort their 
Upton to Panama Canal Department. c 


Dix to Panama Canal Department, 
Upton to Panama Canal Department. 


Cavise, Second Lt. 
to Panama Canal 


. Byron J., from Camp 

ing to Camp Stewart, Ga. 
Redland, Maj. Arthur J., 
, to Camp Claiborne, La. 


, from Camp Shelby, 


, from Fort Devens, 
Upton to Panama Canal Department. 
Goldberg, Second Lt. 
Upton to Panama Canal Department. 
Gordon, Second Lt. Robert N., 
Upton to Panama Canal Department. 


ington to Fort McClellan, ‘Ala, 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., to Omaha. 
Department to San Francisco. 
to Hawaiian Department. 
Canal Department to any 
Hendrickson, Maj. Harvey F., 
Canal Department to 
Johannes, Lt. Col. Henry C., 
Department to Fort AK 


to Hawaiian Department. , to Panama Canal Depart- 


Second Lt. Judson C., 
to Panama Canal Department. 


, to Hawaiian Department. 


Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department. 
Tint L - Department to Fort Mason. 


Houston to Ilawaiian Depart- 
ca See - Department to Fort Mason. 


Fort Huachuca to Hawaiian Department , to Lawson Field, Ga. partment to Fort Mascn. 


Baughn, Second Lt. 


Huachuca to Hawaiian Department. Department to Fort Maso 


to Barksdale Field, 
Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department. Department to Fort Mason. 


Selfridge Field to Philippine Department. 


to Hawaiian Department. 
Browning, Second Lt. 











“Goldwater,.I said. BRING *thogse grenades over—not toss them!” 





ued on Page 1) 


Sam Houston to Hawaiian Department, 


Knox to Washington, 
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-Marine and Former Seaman 


CA Outfit at Fort Story 


eT STORY, Va.—Several inter- 
personalities are serving at 
station, interesting in the light 
stain unusual experiences. 
witary life is nothing new to Pvt. 
st Montgomery, Battery F, 7ist 
Between 1927 and 1933 Mont- 
served two cruises in the 
ne Corps, chasing Sandino’s ban- 
through the jungles of Nicarag- 
_ Unfortunately for this story, 
pmery was never wounded or 
red; but he did have one close 
During an engagement he fired 
grenade at a group of bandits. 
nade hit the branch of a tree, 
jed back and landed on the 
nd a yard in front of Montgom- 
He began to say his prayers, 
the grenade turned out to be a 


fp prove that during the past eight 
he has not forgotten how to 
‘em and squeeze ’em,” Mont- 
ry recently shot a score of 46 
of 50 on the 200-yard rifle range. 
he former Marine on the staff of 
Times says “Shades of Dean 





Penley (who once shot 348 out of 
350)! Whoever heard of a Marine 
admitting he dropped four points at 
200 yards?” 

In the same battery as Montgom- 
ery is Pvt. Michael Groark, to whom 
the smell of the sea is a familiar 
odor. Before he became a soldier, 
Groark was for several years a fire- 
man in passenger and freight ships 
plying the seven seas. In 1937 he 
was in a ship that rescued the crew 
of a burning freighter 800 miles at 
sea. She was carrying munitions 
destined for Loyalist Spain. During 
the same year he served in a ship 
which evacuated refugees from 
Shanghai while Japanese bombs 
rained on the city. 





Two Transferred to New Posts 


Austrian Friends Meet 
Again in U. S. Army 


FORT SILL, Okla.—In the fall of 
1938, a few months after Hitler’s 
triumphant march into Austria, two 
young Austrians, unbeknown to each 
other, took refuge to the United 
States. Both had attended the same 
commercial school, Handel’s Acad- 
emy of Vienna, and knew each other 
casually. 

They are Gerald H. Loew, 21, and 
Hans G. Rein, 23. Loew went to 
Hollywoog to try to get a job as an 
“extra” in the movies, and volun- 
teered under the draft. Rein went 
to Dallas, Tex., where he got work 
as an office clerk, drew a low order 
number and was called into service. 

This week they met again, both 
as Selectees in Uncle Sam’s Army 
and both as members of the same 
Battery in the Field Artillery Re- 
placement Training Center here. It 





Two officers of Ft. Jackson were 
transferred to other posts. 2d Lt. 
Robert F. DesChamps, Jr., CA, was 
ordered to Camp Davis, N. C., and 1st 
Lt. Joe H. Burrus, Jr., will report to 
MacDill Field, Fla., for duty with the 
Sig. Corps. 





y Orders 


(Continued from Page 14) 


ok, Nebr., to Panama Canal Depart- 


S rirst Lt. Joseph T., from Fort Knox 
# Panama Canal Department. 
er, Capt. Price M., from Huachuca, 
Aris, to Panama Canal Department. 
Capt. Martin P., from Fort Knox 
to Hawalian Department. 
ning, First Lt. John R., from Camp 
.'N. Y., to Hawaiian Department. 
ham, First Lt. Howard L., Jr., from 
fort Belvoir, Va., to Hawaiian Depart- 


ae inst Lt, Albert E., from Fort Leav- 


, Kans., to Hawaiian Department. 
land, First Lt. Arthur V., from Fort 
Bivoir to Hawaiian Department. 


, First Lt. Lewis C., from Fort 
MeClellan to Hawaiian Departmest. op 

; Willi svom 
4 ew bake Sm k., to Hawaiian 


me ent. 

First Lt. Donald L., 
i. C., to Washington. 
, Capt. William J., from Panama Ca- 
Department to Brooklyn. 


t NANCE DEPARTMENT 
, First Lt. Charles B., 
isco to Washington. 

First Lt. Richard A., 
livingston, La., 


from Fort Bragg, 


on from San 
from Camp 
to Washington. 

, First Lt. Charles A., from Aber- 
den, Md., to Proving Ground, Ill. 

, Second Lt. Terry 8., from Aberdeen 
fo Proving Ground. 

nn, Second Lt. Joachim E., 

deen to Proving Ground. 
inggaard, Second Lt. Herluf, from Aber- 
feen to Proving Ground. 


TERMASTER CORPS 
Lt. Col. Fred T., from Hawaiian 
Department to Camp Shelby, Miss. 
el Lt. Col. Ralph, jr., from Ha- 
waiian Department to Seattle, Wash. 
ithorne, Lt. Col. Brom R., from Ha- 
Wallan Department to Fort Mason, Calif. 
Lt. Col. Hubert W., from Panama 
Department to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. 
i, Maj. Francis E., from Panama 
Canal Department to Fort Dix. 
Carthy, Maj. Frank W., from Washing- 
AY te Hawaiian Department. 
ore, Maj. Clifford J., from Fort Jay, 
PY. Y., to Panama City, Fla. 
mrket, Maj. Foster K., from Fort _ Ben- 
amin Harrison, Ind., to Sandusky, Ohio. 
on, Capt. Franklin C., from Fort 
Preble, Me., to Boston, Mass. 
fan, Maj. Maurice W., from Fort 
Mich., to Birmingham, Mich. 
. Maj. Chester James, from Washing- 
fon to Maple City, Mich. 
r, Capt. George F., from Panama 
Canal Department to Cambridge, Mass. 
lin, Clifford N., from Fort 


from 


, to Mather Field, Calif. 
Capt. Ralph, from Fort Dix to Panama 
Canal Department. 
re, Capt. John A., from Fort Totten, 
N. Y., to Panama Canal Department. 
u, First Lt. Harry G., from Camp 
Upton, N. Y., to Panama Canal Depart- 


, First 
Wadsworth, 
oo. 
igh, Second Lt. 
Port Slocum, N. 
Department. 

away, Second Lt. Robert E., from Fort 

um to Panama Canal Department. 
thman, First Lt. Robert L., from San 
Prancisco to Ogden, Utah. 

, Second Lt. Earl G., from Fort Totten 
0 Panama Canal Department. 

te, Maj. Ewing H., from West Point 
fo Washington. 
Man, Capt. 


Lt. 
N. Y., 


J. King, from Fort 
to Panama Canal, De- 


David P., jr., from 
, to Panama Canal 


Morton, 
, to Hattiesburg, Miss. 
h, Capt. Charles G., from Fort Knox 
fo Panama Canal Department. 
mt, First Lt. Allen N., from Fort Knox 
S Peeame Canal Department. 
head, First Lt. Chris W., 


from Meridian, 


from Fort 


Thomas, 
ment 
White, First Lt. Frank L., from Fort Knox 

to Panama Canal Department. 
Huffman, Second Lt. Richard W., from 
Fort Thomas to Panama Canal Depart- 
ment. 
Thomas, Second It. Wilton D., from Fort 
Knox to Panama Canal Department. 
Turvy, Second Lt. Wade E., from Fort 
Knox to Panama Canal Department. 
Gehri, First Lt. Emil F., from Vancouver 
Barracks, Wash., to Medford, Oreg. 
Burkholder, Second Lt. Russell C., 
Gunter Field to Macon. 
Lewis, First Lt. Perley M., 
Francis E. Warren, Wyo., 
Nebr. 
Davies, Second Lt. 
City, Mo., to Jeffersonville, 
Hockwald, Lt. Col. 
to Savannah, Ga. 
Froiseth, Maj. Richard E., 
Barkeley, Tex., to Houston, Tex. 
Patrinelis, Maj. John E., from Moffett 
Pield, Calif., to Bakersfield, Calif. 
Eckerman. First Lt. Daniel W., 
Moffett Field to Bakersfiield. 
Rau, Second Lt. Paul F., 
Field to Bakersfield. 
Messenger, Second Lt. Albert 
Moffett Field to Taft, Calif. 
Campbell, Second Lt. Bruce J., 
fett Field to Taft. 
Friedman, Second Lt. 
fett Field to Taft. 
Leonard, Second Lt. Arthur H., 
fett Field to Las Vegas, Nev. 
Hummert, Second Lt. Joseph L., 
Moffett Field to Las Vegas. 
Spirz, First Lt. William, from Moffett Field 
to Mather Field, Calif. 
Fischer, Second Lt. Louis F., 
Field to Mather Field. 


Ky., to Panama Canal Depart- 


from 


from Fort 
to Fort Omaha, 


John S., from Kansas 


Ind. 
Henry, from Washington 


from Camp 


from 
from Moffett 
c., from 
from Mof- 
Milton, from Mof- 
from 


from Moffett 


Michel, Second Lt. Charles F., from Moffett 
Field to Phoenix, Ariz. 
Springer, Second Lt. Marvin E., from 


Moffett Field to Phoenix. 
Halbleib, First Lt. Edward K., 
ington to Philadelphia. 
Ryan, Second Lt, Kent, from San Francisco 
to Camp Lockett, Calif. 
Hoyt, Second Lt. Leland St. J., 
burg Barracks, N. Y 
Department. 
Murphy, Second Lt. 
Niagara, N. Y., 
ment. 

Sadler, Lt. Col. William H., 
ington to Monterey, Calif. 
Potter, Capt. Seymour A., jr., 
York to Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 
Smith, Capt. Merwin H., from Hill Field, 

, to Ogden, Utah. 
Capt. Harold, from Hill Field to 


from Wash- 


from Platts- 
, to Panama Canal 


Robert A., from Fort 
to Panama Cana? Depart- 


from Wash- 


from New 


, Second Lt. James R., from Camp 
Blanding, Fla., to Philadelphia. 
Zautner, Lt. Col. George H., from Lacarne, 


Ohio, to Santa Barbara, Calif. 


SIGNAL CORPS 

Pickett, First Lt. George E., 
Devens to Camp Bowie, Tex. 

Cole, First Lt. Bryan T., from Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Gibson, Second Lt. Owen B., from Fort 
Monmouth to Fort Sill. 
Sturdy, Capt. William W., 
N. J., to Washington. 
Meyer, First Lt. Otto, from Fort Mon- 
mouth, N. J., to Washington. 
Kenison, Second Lt. Alan R., 
Leonard Wood, Mo., to Hawaiian De- 

partment. 

Zoubek, Second Lt. Charles M., from Fort 
Leonard Wood to Hawaiian Department 
White, Second Lt. Grover C., jr., from 
College Station, Tex., to Hawaiian De- 

partment. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
Buffin, Lt. Col. Kenneth E., 
Department to Fort Mason, Calif. 
Martin, Capt. Ear! T., from Fort Ord to 
Hawaiian Department. 
Burkey, Capt. Fred M., 
Tex., to Puerto 
Kraus, First Lt. 
McIntosh, Tex., 
partment. 
Versluis, First Lt. 


from Fort 


from Fort Dix, 


from Fort 


from Hawaiian 


from Fort Bliss, 
Rican Department. 

William E., from Fort 
to Panama Canal De- 


Hendrik, from Washing- 





ton to Omaha. 





‘om 

from D (Continued from Page 1) 

trom Fort Iie es and the skill and experience 

amp Eé their group commander, Lt. Col. 
Eubank, and they had no feel- 

P., from of doubt. Fortunately, too, they 

rrest, Tent. A : 

nm Camp Bl the services of an outstanding 
er officer, Maj. Harold H. Bas- 

om who forecast the wind and 

-£ er exactly. 

Ala & way, the flight arrived at a 

co opportune moment as_ the 


from F 


lyn, N. X. 


, from 
oklyn. 


from Ha’ 
Calif. 


n, 
‘rom 


.. 
from Ha 


on. 
from Ha 


Hawaiian , 
from Ha 
‘from Ha 
 Washingtos 


., from 
ge 15), 


in the Hawaiian Dept. were 
d in realistic maneuvers. 
Y of them were thinking of the 
for reinforcements when the 
Fortresses arrived without 
ng to all except a very few. It 
our soldiers, sailors and civil- 
Bin Hawaii feel much more se- 
to have demonstrated to them 
* spectacular way, the fact that 
fan reinforce Hawaii with tre- 
bus offensive power in a few 
in case its need should arise. 
Welcomed by Hawaii 
“dentally, it should be said ‘nat 
Flying Fortresses now, in Hon- 





ass Flight to Hawaii 


olulu have, according to the com- 
manders of this: outpost, * increased 
its military strength materially. We 
were received with the sincere and 
genuine hospitality for which Ha- 
waii is so famous. 

To show how routine the Flying 
Fortress crews considered the 2400- 
mile flight over the Pacific Ocean, 
they began right away after landing 
to clean up their airplanes so they 
would be slick and shiny when they 
turned them over. After a few hours 
of rest, the pilots who took the ships 
over began checking out the pilots, 
stationed in Honolulu, who are to 
fly them from now on. 

I accompanied the flight as a pas- 
senger to see for myself the state of 
training of the groups from which 
these crews were a part. Everything 
was done in a precise, efficient and 
matter of fact way. It made me feel 
that our combat air forces are well 
trained and I am sure that anyone, 
having the same opportunity to ob- 
serve as I had, would agree, 


from Mof- 


is Battery B, 33rd Battalion, 8th 
Training Regiment, where they are 
learning to become clerks. 
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UNIVERSITY UNIT 





PRESIDIO OF SAN FRAN- 


CISCO, Calif—The first “Univer- 
sity Flying Cadet Unit in the 
United States was organized last 
night by Maj. Malcolm J. Buchan- 
an, Air Corps, President of the 
Southern Traveling Flying Cadet 
Examining Board at Stanford Uni- 
versity, it was announced today at 
the headquarters of Maj. Gen. Ernest 
D. Peek, Commanding General, 
Ninth Corps Area, at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, Calif. 

The unit will be known as “Stan- 
ford University Flying Cadet Unit 
No, 1.” 

Similar units will be formed at 
other universities as soon as twenty 
applicants qualify. 

The unit consists of some twenty 











Fly Stanford’s Colors 





qualified Flying Cadet applicants 
who will be assigned to the same 
elementary flying school and to the 
same class thereat. 


Lee A. Tolesco, Anatomy student, 
was elected leader of the group. The 
members are: James'E, Verdieck, 
John M. Manders, Charles P, Cotton, 
William Masters, William J, Freitas, 
Louis K. Godman, William A. Beck, 
Robert L. Ross, Edward W. Calders, 
Myron J. Harmon, Albert J. Manas- 
sero, Albert E. Bradbury, Thomas 
R. Graham, Frank A. Forbes, John 
H. Hughmanick, and Dean E. Hewitt. 





Reserve Officer to 168th 

First Lt. Marion W. Jetton, of New 
Market, Ia., Infantry reserve officer, 
has reported to the 168th Infantry 
and has been assigned to duty with 
Company C of that regiment. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO FINISHING 


PHOTO FINISHING 





ROLLS Developed—Sixteen Guaran- 
teed Everbrite Deckled prints, coupon 
for your choice of either 2 plain or 
1 colored framed enlargement, 25c. 
Reprints 2c each. Mailers and further 
details upon request. Flash Foto Fin- 
ishers, Box 1122F, Minneapolis, Minn. 


20—REPRINTS—25c 
100 REPRINTS, $1.00 
Rolls developed, 2 prints each negative 
and FREE Enlargement Coupon 25c, 


DOUGLAS PHOTO CO. 
SPRINGFIELD ILLINOIS 

















SPECIAL OFFER 


Film Developed, 8 Artex prints 
and Colored Enlargement from 
best negative, all for 25c. Our 
Beautiful work and reliable 
service will please you. Write 
for a sample of our work and 
special prices on large orders. 
Handy containers for mailing 
films gladly furnished upon re- 
quest. 


ARROW PHOTO SERVICE 
sees” Minn. 














FREE! Best snapshot on attractive Photo 
Button with 16 prints each roll, 25c. Beau- 
tiful novelty premiums. Novel-Ad Co., BR- 


3327 North Ave., Chicago. 





ONE-DAY SERVICE. Your choice: 8 
Velox prints and 2 enlargements or 
16 prints from each roll 25c. 
SUPERTEX PHOTO SERVICE, Box 
1166-42, Dallas, Texas, 





FREE 3 PROFESSIONAL 5x7 EN- 
LARGEMENTS, 2 sets of guaranteed 
prints, and your film developed—All 
for 25c, original order only. Reprints 
16 for 25c. ARO STUDIOS, Dept. 8, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 








Films Developed 


And 16 prints, or 8 prints and 25¢ 


enlarg 








20 for 25c; 
100 for $1.00 


REPRINTS 
CANDID 35mm Film developed 
prints $1.00 


FREE MAILING CONTAINERS 


Mercury Studios ** 








109 N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, a. 











Money-back guarantee! Your choice 
8 Velox prints, two 5x7 double weight 
enlargements, or 16 prints, 25c coin. 
Write for FREE Mailers. PLEASE U 
FILM SERVICE, 104 LaCrosse, Wisc. 





GENUINE Velox Fadeless Prints. In- 
spected and guaranteed. Roll devel- 
oped 16 prints and 2 professional 
enlargements 25c. 20 reprints 25c. 
100 reprints $1.00. Filmshop, AT2, 
Sweetwater, Texas. 





ROLL DEVELOPED—16 Guaranteed 
Prints, 2 Coupons on Enlargements, 
25c. SMART PHOTO, Winona, Minn. 





JUMBO PRINTS—Same brilliance 
and tone as regular prints, but big- 
ger and deckeledge. Try just one or- 
der. Jumbo, Box 868A, Minneapolis. 


16 FINER SNAPSHOTS 25¢ 


“There is no substitute for quality. 
Roll developed and 16 clear, crisp, finer 
snapshots for 25c. Reprints 2c. 


THE PHOTO NOOK 


Des Moines Iowa 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 Artistic 
Deckled Edged Permanent Prints, 
25c. Reprints, 2c each. 100 Reprints, 
$1.50. “As reliable as Uncle Sam’s 
Mail!” MIDWEST PHOTO, ROOM 
573, Janesville, Wis. 











Rolls Developed, two Prints each and 
two Free Enlargement Coupons, 25c. 
Reprints, 2c each; 100 or more Ic. 
Summers Studio, Unionville, Mo. 


EXTRA SPECIAL 25c OFFER—Any 
six or eight exposure roll developed 
and printed with one enlargement of 
best negative in a standing easel 
frame. Extra reprints 2c each. 
SERVICE STUDIOS, 64444 Diversey 
Ave., Chicago, Lllinois. 








25¢ 
TWO SETS OF PRINTS 


from your roll (Deckled velox). 
One set for yourself and one set 
Day service. 


oto 4 2418-50 Penn, 
PD, Minn. 





THE MODERN FINISHERS, S&t. 
Paul, Minnesota, are the outstanding 
finishers in America for low prices, 
fast service, and bright guaranteed 
neverfade pictures. Roll developed, 8 
moderntone prints, 20c. Roll devel- 
oped, 16 moderntone prints, 25c. Mod- 
erntone reprints, 2c each; 16 for 25c. 
Vouchers to apply on enlargements. 
35mm, 36 exposure, developed fine 
grain, one each enlarged, $1.00, 











FREE Sample Photos, price list, 
mailing envelope. Write today. Roll 
developed, 16 prints, 25c. Fast service. 
Star Photo Service, 20 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. A. T. 





10c—SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER—10c. 
Any six or eight exposure roll devel- 
oped and printed 10c. Quality guar- 
anteed. Twenty reprints—25c. CAMP 
PHOTO. SERVICE, River Grove, IIl. 





TWO 5x7 and 8 prints, 25c. Pacific 
Photo Service, Bx 3753, Portland, Ore. 





SIXTEEN DECKLEDGE PRINTS 25c 
with every roll developed; or 16 re- 
prints 25c. Reliance Service. Box 
868H, Minneapolis. 





ROLLS DEV.—16 fadeless Beautitone 
prints 25c. Enlargement and pre 
mium coupon included. Giant Snap- 
shots, Army Dept., Green Bay, Wis. 





FILMS DEVELOPED and 16 prints or 8 
prints and two 5x7 enlargements, 25c. Re- 
prints, 20 for 25c; 50 for 50c. Enlarge- 
ments 5x7, 3 for 25c; 8x10, 3 for 50c. 
Queen City Service, Dept. 2, Box 7, Niagara 
Square Station, Buffalo, N. Y. 








WITH EVERY ROLL 


2 full sets of prints, OR 1 set 25 
c 


and 2 enlargements. Credit on 
SKYLAND STUDIOS 


bad negatives. Postage paid, for 
P. O. Box 4lil Asheville, N. C. 
ROLL DEVELOPED 


2 SETS PRINTS 25¢ | 


| Reprints, 2¢ Each 


BEE FILM C9O.) 


[Station H HD vestand, ¢ Ore. 














r 








New Style Prints 
A ng, Differen 

2 Sets “Sag, Pitere=* 256 
Beautiful wide Pty deckle edge’ 
prints with hand embossed _bor- 
ders. Limit 16 prints per roll re- 
prints 2c... Fast pervicw 

MAGIK FOTO C 
P. O. Box 4355-P Doetiand, Ore. 








ONE DAY SERVICE, 2 beautiful en- 
largements, 8 brilliant prints, 25c. 
duality guaranteed ELECTRIC STU- | 
DIOS, 203, Eau Claire, Wis, 








16 PRINTS 25c 


Any roll, size 116 or smaller, de- 
veloped and 16 prints, 25c, 16 re- 
prints, 25c. Highest quality and 
prompt service. 


Rex Photo, Ogden, Utah 
a re 


1500 mixed foreign stamps, .50; 500 
mixed U. S. stamps’ .25; 1000 dif- 
ferent stamps, $1.00. Write for my 
bargain approved sheets, Waugh, 
Chardon, Ohio, 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXCLUSIVE money making oppor- 
tunity. Sell military uniforms, in- 
signia, novelties, etc. Send for free 
32-page catalog and complete details. 
March Military Equipment Co., 155 
East 34th St., Dept. AT. New York. 


MAKE EXTRA CASH. AGENTS 
WANTED — Sell fast-selling, low- 
priced articles sought in camp. Write 
for free catalog. National Camp Sup- 
ply, Dept. AC, 11 W. 30th St., New 
York, N. Y. 
























































































EXCLUSIVE 5 
MONEY MAKING 
oMGNEX Maxine | | 


Sell military uniforms, insignia, nov- 
elties, etc, Send for free 32-page 
catalog and complete details. 


| MARCH MILITARY EQUIPMENT CO. | 
155 East 34th St., Dept. T, New York 
A A A | I RD 


FOR SALE 


Large collection books relating to 
World War. Entire lot or separately. 
Write for list and prices. Box 101, 
Army Times, Daily News Building, 
Washington, D. C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN A HOME in Zephyr Hills, the 
friendly, progressive veterans’ com- 
munity in Florida, Your choice of 100 
home sites, $50 each, easy terms. 
Near schools, churches, stores. Deed 
direct from City of Zephyr Hills. 
Write for full details. B. F. Parsons, 
Director of Publicity Commission, 
Zephyr Hills, Florida. 

















SEND 25 cents coins—stamps; genu- 
ine four-leaf clover lucky charm for 
sweethearts, mothers or _ soldiers. 
King, Box 178, West New York, N. J. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


BIG MONEY Taking Orders: Shirts, 
Ties, Hosiery, Underwear, Pants, 
Jackets, Sweaters, Uniforms, ete. 
Sales equipment FREE. Experience 
unnecessary. NIMROD, 4922-CH Lin- 
coln, Chicago. 











BOOKS 


World War Books 

Original edition ‘“Wally’s Cartoons” 
from The Stars and Stripes, pub- 
lished in the A.E.F., 50c per copy 
postpaid; “Henry’s Pal to Henry”, 
original A.E.F. edition, illustrated by 
Wally, 25c per copy postpaid. Limited 
number of copies available. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Army Times, Daily 
News Building, Washington, D. C. 








Up-to-date Text Books for the Mili- 
tary Service. Infantry, Engineers, 
Coast Artillery, Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. Write for free cata- 
log. Army Times, Daily News Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C, 





ELGIN & WALTHAM WATCHES 
~~ 

Many attractive 

buys. Make extra 









money, too. From 3” 


Plymouth Jewelry Company 
TR Canal &t.. Dent 4 New Va: 
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Start Drive 
For Airmen 


At Colleges 


LANGLEY FIELD, Va.— 
Twenty-one crack pilots of Lang- 
ley Field this week turned their 


backs on their big bombers here 
and set forth for the campuses of 
21 universities in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia and Virginia to organ- 
ize varsity flying teams for cadet- 
ships under their own college colors 
in Army flying schools. 

Three majors and two captains are 
among these winged missionaries, 
each one of whom is qualified to 
Speak authoritatively as to the terms 
of Army Air Corps cadetship and, in 
a general way, as to the physical 
and mental requirements. 

They will remain at their collegi- 
ate posts until graduation day, meet- 
ing all likely applicants and, when- 
ever time permits, talking to groups 
and clubs about the military service 
and the advantages to be gained 
from membership in the Army flying 
fraternity. 

Outstanding athletes and leaders 
in other phases of college life, who 
probably would be leaders in the 
military service as well, will be 
sought out by the visiting officers 
with the object of attracting their 
kind among their fellow students 
who would be grouped into teams of, 
say, 20 men. 

It is the present plan of leaders 
of the Army Air Corps at Washing- 
ton to identify these teams as to 
their colors or other familiar collegi- 
ate names or signs and to retain 
this identity throughout their train- 
ing period and possibly even after 


the silvery wings of the Air Corps 
are pinned to their tunics. 


Applications of the students will 
be forwarded by the officers to the 
Third CA executives, who, in turn, 
will process the papers through the 
medical and other services leading to 
matriculation. 


The list of officers and their as- 
signments were announced by Brig. 
Gen. Arnold N. Krogtsad, command- 
ing general of the Second Bombard- 
ment Wing, GHQ Air Force, here as 
follows: 








THESE ARE the 21 Air Corps pilots assigned at ‘tena Field to visit universities in the Second and Third corps areas a 
organize flying cadet teams among college students, 


Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pa., Capt. James H. Walsh; Univer- 
sity of Richmond, Richmond, Va., 
Maj. Howard Moore; Southeastern 
University, Washington, D. C., Lt. 
George R. Anderson; Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, Blacksburg, Va., 
Lt. Hoyt A. Jolly; University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa., Lt. 
George Sutton; Princeton Univer- 
sity, Princeton, N. J., Lt. John B. 
Montgomery; Penn State College, 
State College, Pa., Lt. William H. 
Smith; University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md., Maj. John G. 





Airmen Assigned to Colleges 
As Drive Starts for Cadets 


RANDOLPH FIELD, Tex.—A streamlined recruiting campaign 





to secure new applicants for Flying Cadet training in the Air Corps 
started this week in six of Texas’ major universities and colleges, 
according to officials of the Gulf Coast Air Corps Training Center. 
Flight officers and flight surgeons will be assigned, one each to 
a school, to conduct examinations and form units of 20 men each 
which will enter and go through) 
primary and basic training together 
under a unit designation. 
The Gulf Coast Training Center 
officials, who maintain headquarters 
at Randolph Field, Tex., said the 





the northern district, and the officers 
who will form the examining boards 
will be: Lt. E. F. Blakemore, Jr., 
A. C., and Capt. Paul A. Campbell, 
M. C., 


board members will be given wide 
latitude in interviewing prospective 
Cadets at informal meetings and 
gatherings. 


Radio talks will tie in with the; 


general program, and the officers 
will ask cooperation of college offi- 
cials as well as ROTC department 
leaders throughout the state. 
Students in colleges near ones at 


Fowler; 
Washington, D. C., Maj. Irving R. 
Selby; University of Virginia, Char- Pa., Lt. 
lottesville, Va., Capt. Carl T. Gol- 


denberg; Georgetown University, Lt. John N. Ewbank; Templé 
Washington, D. C., Lt. John L, versity, Philadelphia, Pa., Lt 
Richardson; Newark College of gene H. Halliwill; Universi 


Engineering, Newark, N. J., Lt. 
Paul J. Yurkanis; Rutgers Univer- 


sity, New Brunswick, N. J., Lt. ington University, Washingte 
Paul M. Person; University of C., Lt. Ralph L. Michaelis; 

Newark, Newark, N. J., Lt. Robert | Hopkins University, Baltim 
N. Keatts; Carnegie Tech, Pitts- Md:, Lt. Joseph T. Kingsley, 












































































—Air Corps 









National University, burgh, Pa., Lt. Hadley V. S@ 
nou; Drexel Tech, Philad 
Henry R. Sullivan; 


quesne University, Pittsburgh 







































































Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Frederick O’Neill; George 
























































































campaign in this state will be tuned 
to a nationwide program modeled 
along the same lines. In other states, 
however, it is planned to send a 
Traveling Flyer Cadet examining 
board to the schools instead of as- 


to be assigned at Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas. 
Lieutenants Wm. S. Evans, A. C., 
and Charles E. Kaussman, M. C., will 
be assigned to North Texas State 
Teachers’ College, Denton; and Lts. 


which the examining boards will be 
stationed will be encouraged to ob- 
tain information about the unit sys- 
tem and to organize groups in their 


L. D. Van Mullem, A. C., and James 
B. French, M. C., will be at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock. 

Lts. J. E. Roberts, A. C., will head 
the southern district of the state, 
and Lts. W. A. Williams, A. C., and 
Walter E. McRee, M. C., will be the 
examining board members for the 
U. of Texas, Austin; Lt. J. W. Willi- 
ford, A. C., and Lt. Lester R. Dudney, 
M. C., for Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, College Station; 
and Lts. C. H. Seott, Jr., A. C., and 
N. Robert Drummond, M. C., for 
Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

The officers will fly to their college 
“assignments,” and Captain Mus- 
grave and Lieutenant Roberts will 
each have basic training airplanes 
for use as transportation between 
the schools and as “exhibits” for 
prospective Flying Cadets. 

As each college or university stu- 
dent is examined and approved for 


signing a flight surgeon to be “on 
the spot” for the duration of the 
campaign. 

Two supervisors were named, one 
each for the northern and southern 
districts of the state. Capt. Thomas 
C. Musgrave, Jr., A. C., will handle 


More Guard 
Units to Be 
Inducted Soon 


Tentative dates have been set for 
the induction into Federal Service of 
two of the remaining National Guard 
units, the War Department an- 
nounced today. The induction dates, 





nits concerned are as - a P 
. Bey " Cadet flight training, he will be 
. issued an “Air Corps Pledge Pin,” 


126th Obs. Sqdn., Wisconsin NG, 


a small set of wings for lapel wear 


Milwaukee, Wisc., June 2, to be sta- until he enters training. 

tioned at Ft. Dix, N. J. Officials at Randolph Field be- 
12ist CA Btln., (AA) (Separate) | lieved it will be possible to obtain 

Nevada NG, Reno, Nev., June 23, 


applications from as many as 80 or 


to be stationed at Camp Haan, 





100 men at each college in the group, 


Calif. and declared that the examining 


own circles. 


In other instances, it was said, 
some students may wish to assume 
leadership of efforts in their home 
towns and “sign up” groups of men 
from communities instead of col- 
leges and universities. 


Their Hope Is 
On ‘Whisper’ 


ST. CROIX, Virgin Islands — The 
soldiers stationed here have acquired 
a sleek-coated 6-year-old filly named 
“Whisper,” which is due to start 
some rivalry with the Marines. The 
fleetfooted racer, possessor of a track 
record in the Virgin Isles, is being 
groomed by Sergeant McAuliffe and 
Pfc DeSalvo for the 4th of July 
races scheduled to be held at Estate 
Betty’s Hope. 

It will be a classic for 3-year-olds 
and the pride of the Army will wear 
red and white silks. In addition, it 
is rumored she will carry a noble 
fighting heart and part of the pay of 
some of the doughboys stationed 
here. 








An Executive Order providing for 
induction of ten more units into ac- 
tive service was issued May 19. 

The eight units for which induc- 
tion dates will be set later, and their 


Army Quiz Answers 


home station, are as follows: (Date Last week a couple of nasty type lice ran off with the answers to the 
in parenthesis is that of Federal Rec- Quiz, leaving our fan very nonplussed indeed. For his benefit, we print 
ognition): . them now: 

ist Battalion, 297th Inf., Alaska 
NG, Juneau, Alaska, (1-11-41). This Week’s Last Week’s 

121st Obs. Squadron, D. C. NG, 
Washington, D. C., (4-10-41). (Questions on Page 12) 1. 6&0. 

122d Obs. Squadron, Louisiana NG, A 2. U. S. Navy. ‘ 
New Orleans, La., (3-2-41). 2. True 3. Autogiro, G; Fighter (multi- 

123d Obs. Squadron, Oregon NG, 3. 1,320,000 place), FM; Photographic, F; Pur- 
Portland, Ore., (4-18-41). 4. 3 suit (2-seater), PB. 

124th Obs. Squadron, Iowa NG, Des 5. Fort Custer 4. Lockheed P-38. 
Moines, Iowa, (2-25-41). 6. B 5. 2 

123th Obs. Squadron, Oklahoma 7. Hospital Car 6. False. There are records of such 
NG, Tulsa, Okla., (2-10-41). 8. 75 incidents. 

127th Obs. Squadron, Kansas NG, 9. Yes (Just off production line 7. B-24, 9; P-38, 1; AT-8, 2; B-26, 5. 


Wichita, Kan., (Not yet recognized). 
128th Obs. Squadron, Georgia NG, 
Atlanta, Ga., (5-1-4). 


for use in aircraft. 
10. False (That ruling was struck 
out last week, 





8. P-39. 
9. Martin B-26. 





10. C, 


























' Everyone In The Army 
Should Read 


THE FIFTH COLU 
IS HERE 


By GEORGE BRITT 


EWSPAPERS everywhere are full of storieg 
N of the Nation-wide Sabotage Plan the 
was timed for Memorial Day, threatening Arm 
posts and other defense activities. Now 
story of The Fifth Column has been told. Yo 
can read these astounding revelations by an, 
ace newspaper reporter, an acknowledged ausy 
thority who has been investigating Fifth Column} 
activities in this country for over five years. Here) 
are the amazing, blood-chilling facts. Read {oF} 
yourself: 


WHERE THE 5th COLUMN IS! Right now they” 
are working in the Army and Navy, in airplane¥ 
plants, arsenals, munitions factories, schools—on 
ships, at airports—already sabotaging. ¢: 
WHO ITS MEMBERS ARE! A book that dares to” 
name NAMES! See how some hold important® 
executive jobs—are heads of key industries— 
how others are installed high in American polit] 
cal and military circles. 

HOW IT IS ORGANIZED! See how, in the guise 
of clubs, unions, bunds, and other groups, they® 
are constantly digging underground to under 9 
mine the very heart of America’s defense pro-= 
gram and future existance. 

WHAT IT WANTS HERE! Here is the unbeliev- 
able record for all to read—a blue print of the 
enemy's plans for conquering the United States, 
Here at last, in black and white, is the astounding’ 
Proof! 4 


SPECIAL OFFER! Through arrangements with 
the publisher, we can offer THE FIFTH COLUMN 
IS HERE, to readers of Army Times, at the spe-7 
cial price of 50c per copy postpaid. (Regular 
price, $1.00 per copy.) Use the coupon below. 
Send for your copy now! 














































































































































































































































































































































See COC §— i abt cennnnesetincscccntsimninamenegs 
Daily News Building, Washington, D.C. 


Inclosed please find 6................ for which please send ™ 


aa. an Ae copies of THE FIFTH COLUMN IS HERE, by 
George Britt, at your special price of 50 cents per copy 
postpaid. 



































CEI ITI OI... crccsecerssesersctecrsteeesisereneetinneinnnnntlla : 
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